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COMMENT 


SoME weeks ago the Empress of China returned to 
her capital.’ It is impossible to view with undisguised 
admiration the comic-opera version of this story of the 
Prodigal Son that is now being enacted at Peking. The 
crafty old lady through whose complaisance, if not 
active connivance, the horror of the whole civilized 
world was aroused eighteen months ago has returned 
from her vicarious wanderings to the home she had 
deserted in disgrace, and with a pomp and ceremonial 
of unusual splendor has been placed upon a high seat, 
clad in gorgeous raiment, a ring placed upon her fin- 
ger, and the fatted calf killed in her honor. Before 
her the nobles of her realm filed in kowtowing ranks, 
vouchsafing to this dissembling Dowager honors which 
might have been bestowed upon a returning Czesar 
after a campaign of brilliant victories and glorious 
achievement for the nation. Her soldiery, in the at- 
titude of slaves, beat the earth with their submissive 
heads as she passed along her triumphal pathway 
from humiliation and defeat to the exalted seat of 
honors and of power, and from behind these the mill- 
ions of her loyal subjects shrieked their soprano cheers 
of welcome as strenuously as the stolid nature of these 
children: of the Asiatic East would permit. There 
was no particular objection to this first act of the 
Oriental opera-bouffe. It was essentially Chinese, and 
a barbarie display on behalf of a heathen ruler was 
appropriate and fitting. It was their own function, 
and they were entitled to give to it any style of set- 
ting, any gaud of tinsel, their tastes led them to pre- 
fer, and the world, acting as audience, could properly 
be impressed only by its unusual magnificence or its 
comic aspects. It had no cause to object. 


But now comes the second act in the drama 


of the Chinese Dowager’s return. The scene is 
changed. We find ourselves contemplating — the 


mysteries of the private apartments of the royal 
palace, once as far beyond the penetration of 
the Occidental eye as a city of Tibet to the ordi- 
nary traveller from more enlightened lands. The holy 
of holies of the divinely anointed is thrown open to 
the world, and, entering therein, we observe the crafty 
old lady, the prodigal Dowager, seated upon a throne 
surrounded by a_ brilliant array of princesses and 
ladies of her court. In the centre of the room, mount- 
ed upon a platform very much like a bit of priceless 
bric-A-brac, is to be observed the pathetic figure of the 
Emperor of China, as impotent as the ironical  sig- 
nificance of that title would indicate, as powerless to 
remove from his sorely chafed neck the malign yoke 
of that evil genius upon the throne as though he 
were of the clay of which pottery and not men are 
made, Surely here is a stage - setting of wondrous 
splendor and of great humorous possibilities in this 
bit of Eastern boutfe. It suggests a reverse-action 
fairy story in which the grand transformation act. re- 
veals the apotheosis of the Bad Fairy and the final 
enchainment in an everlasting slavery of Prince Charm- 
ing. We settle back in our chairs to observe the un- 
folding of the plot, whereupon enter—the ladies and 
children of the diplomatie corps. Splendid thought! 
Now we are going to see retribution, not of the sword, 
but of that keener sort that penetrates to the very 
soul. Now shall we witness a spectacle worthy of the 
punter’s brush. The women of Christian courts, the 
women of Western civilization, our pride, our pleasure. 
and our boast—these will enter this presence. and by 
that grand manner which is their very own, and which 
springs from the very essence of their loftiness of 
character, show themselves the queens that they are. 
The children of the purple East may kowtow and 
cringe and beat the tomtom of earth with their pig- 
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tailed pates, for they are but Chinese, and know no 
better. That triumph the Prodigal Dowager has en- 
joyed, and we do not grudge it to her. But now comes 
the supreme moment when the iron will enter her 
soul, for the relaxed exclusiveness of the Chinese royal 
house will meet with that cold, high-bred, contemptu- 
ous politeness which amounts to real disdain, and the 
wicked creature of this Eastern clime will perceive 
that in the eyes of her sisters of the West which will 
show her truly who and what she is. 


The reception of the wives of the diplomats by the 
Empress at Peking was of international importance. 
Again we settle back in our chairs ready to enjoy 
this picture and this play with a more than ordi- 
narily keen zest. It seems to us one of the great dra- 
matic moments of history, for do we not remember 
those days of August, in the year of grace 1900, when 
these same women, Dowager and visitors, were the 
dramatis persone not in farce, but in tragedy? We 
have not forgotten the chill of those midsummer days 
when, through the evil machinations of this Eastern 
potentate, these women with white skins and fair 
hands who are now entering the door of these myste- 
rious apartments were face to face with dangers worse 
than death itself. We have not forgotten how the 
fathers of these children who appear in festal dress 
to-day debated long and anxiously, in the dark hours 
of their imprisonment, whether it were not better 
themselves to take back the lives they had given them 
than to leave the cherished little ones to the unspeak- 
able tortures of these yelling fiends outside the lega- 
tion walls. This awful picture remains with vivid- 
ness in our minds, for it is one of the limnings of his- 
tory that are indelibly fixed upon the canvas of time. 
And that woman upon the throne, whose skirts are 
filthy with responsibility for those hours of dread— 
surely now she will understand the true light in which 
she stands in the eyes of humanity. The pen of the 
master might describe it in terms, and she could not 
grasp it, but the demeanor of her sisters who suffered 
in those awful days the tortures of the damned,—that 
will bring her face to face with the reality as nothing 
else could ever hope to do. The telepathy of fem- 
ininity will work a revelation in the deep recesses of 
that crafty mind. But what is it that we see? 


The history of this visit of our American minister’s 
wife to the Peking palace seems almost incredible. Do 
the proud and haughty daughters of Western civiliza- 
tion and of Christian courts enter with heads erect, and 
perform the duties they have assumed in that formal 
fashion which greets but does not welcome? Not they. 
Their heads are bowed as if to a virtuous and enlight- 
ened royalty. Twice they bow to the pale-visaged orna- 
ment in the centre of the room, and then they ascend 
the steps of that gilded throne whereon sits that un- 
speakable prodigal, and bend before her. We rub our 
eves in amazement at such a scene—but this is but the 
beginning. A woman from our own land, a daughter 
of this God-fearing republic, invokes, in a speech un- 
equalled for its complaisant tolerance of an_ intol- 
erable person, the blessing of Divine Providence upon 
that scheming head and blood-stained hand! And 
then, as if to add to the humiliation of the spectacle, 
this bejewelled prodigal tears the gems from her neck 
and wrists and fingers, and places them, with a great 
show of tears and sobs, upon the neck and wrists and 
hands of that American woman, and in response that 
American woman tells the accomplice of the assassins 
of 1900 that * the past will be forgotten.” All parties 
sit then at the banquet table, and bread is broken, and 
all is fair and sweet as a summer’s day—the Dowager 
Empress “taking particular notice of the children ”’— 
ef those children who came within an ace of dying at 
their fathers’ hands eighteen months before because 
of an act which this fair hostess now “ bitterly re- 
pents.” 

“When History sets out to write a drama,” said 
Sardou, “she does it well.” This was indeed a true 
saying, but it needs a companion. ‘“ When History 
sets out to write a farce she shows a woful lack of 
taste.” Belasco himself could not have produced a 
spectacle so woful as this, so affronting to the sense 
of propriety of all self-respecting peoples, and our own 
participation in the lurid scene, emphasized as it 
has been by the conspicuous réle played by the wife 
of the American minister, adds to the humiliation of 
it for us. To forgive is a Christian duty—to forget, 
perhaps, but not yet. Surely we are not required to 
kiss the hand that has smitten us, to gather to our 
breast the form of that creature who would have 
permitted the pillaging of our homes and the ravish- 
ment of our families without a turn of the hand for 
our protection. Back again upon her throne her 
power may be admitted, but to break bread with her, 
and to accept at her hands the gems and jewels of dis- 
honor — surely that is an ineonceivable shame. If 
there he any danger of a repetition of such a scene 
the women and children of our diplomats in the East 
would better be ordered home at once, for the asso- 
ciation is dangerous and contaminating. 





The treaty which has been negotiated for the pur- 
chase of the Danish West Indies must not only be 
ratified by the United States Senate, but also by the 
Danish Rigsdag (both houses of the legislative branch 
of the government), while our House of Representatives 
must be asked to appropriate the sum needed for the 
purchase price—about $4,000,000. In 1867 Secretary 


Seward endeavored to purchase the islands, but was 
prevented by the opposition of Senator Sumner. Sub- 
sequently a visit to the islands, at the time of the great 
hurricane which nearly destroyed St. Thomas, con- 
vinced a Congressional committee that Mr. Sumner 
was right, and the effort to purchase the islands was 
abandoned. The price which Mr. Sewaid had agreed 
to pay to Denmark was $7,500,000, nearly twice as 
much as the consideration expressed in the treaty 
which has been negotiated by Mr. Hay. The islands 
are three: St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John. St. 
Croix is sometimes called St. Kits, but generally Santa 
Cruz. It is the largest of the group and contains a 
population of about 20,000. St. Thomas is the next 
in size, and its principal town, Charlotte Amalie, has 
a fine harbor in which 200 ships can ride. The town 
has a population of about 12,000, and the rest of the 
island but a few hundred more. St. John, the third 
island, is a barren rock. Altogether the islands con- 
tain about 100 square miles of territory. Their peo- 
ple are chiefly negroes, and their products are sugar, 
rum, cotton, coffee, indigo, cattle, and bay rum. 


The negotiations for these islands have been carried 
on by Mr. Hay for about two years. The Danish 
Liberal government has wished to sell, because the 
islands have been an annual expense to it, but the 
people of the islands, especially those of St. Croix, 
have protested against the transfer to the United 
States, because Mr. Hay declined to agree that free 
trade should be established by the treaty between the 
islands and the States, or that the people should be 
accorded the right of citizenship in the United States. 
Mr. Hay very properly said that Congress alone could 
deal with these subjects. The final consent of the 
Danish government to the transfer was therefore a 
surprise to Mr. Hay, but the event is still uncertain, 
for the Rigsdag will not be asked to ratify the treaty 
until the question has been submitted to the people 
of the islands, and then if the decision is adverse to 
the proposed sale the treaty will fall. In 1867 the 
people of the three islands voted in favor of coming 
into the United States, only twenty-two votes having 
been cast against the proposition in the three islands. 


The reason why this government desires the islands 
is very clear. They lie directly to the east of Porto 
Rico, and therefore, it is urged, they stand at the 
gateway of the Caribbean. ‘There is a trifle more of 
eloquence than truth in this, but it is doubtless the 
fact that they furnish protection to Porto Rico, and 
consequently not only to the Gulf of Mexico, but to 
the proposed American interocean canal, whichever 
route may be determined upon. Besides, St. Thomas 
contains a harbor which will be of great advantage 
to our navy, although it may well be asked whether 
this particular harbor is of any more importance to 
us than any other harbor in the Caribbean to which 
we have not yet acquired title. Perhaps the most 
powerful motive which governed our own government 
was the fear that Germany would purchase the islands, 
and thereby become a constant menace to our posses- 
sions in the West Indies. 


The most important development of the week in 
national politics is the issue made by the Republican 
leaders of the House with the President on the Cuban 
question. The effort that was apparently being inau- 
gurated, through a public hearing, to reach a conclu- 
sion on the proposition to reduce duties on Cuban 
products was suddenly stopped. The beet-sugar in- 
terests, under the lead of Oxnard, had made so deep 
an impression on the Republican members of Congress 
that the tide had turned, and, for the moment at 
least, the policy of honor was defeated. This result 
had been cleverly accomplished by using the American 
farmer as the stalking-horse. Of course, American 
farmers, as a body, have comparatively little interest 
in the question, although they might have if the reduc- 
tion of duty on Cuban sugar would really bring down, 
as it will probably not, the price of the sugar which, 
they consume. The farmers of a few Western States 
who possess beet - patches doubtless think that they 
are concerned, although the real beneficiaries of the 
sugar tariff are. Mr. Oxnard and his refining interests; 
and he, unfortunately for his present contention, has, 
in conjunction with Mr. Bayard Cutting, admitted 
that his business will be profitable even if Cuban 
sugar be made free. Notwithstanding this, the re- 
fining interests persuaded the Republican leaders, 
among the converts being Speaker Henderson himself, 
that theirs was the voice of the farmer. So that 
now the question is: “ Are you going to benefit Cuba 
at the expense of the agricultural interests?” 

The President, as we have said, will do his utmost 
for the relief of Cuba, for the preservation of our own 
honor, for the keeping of our word, and for saving the 
island from ruin. Cuba cannot produce sugar for its 
present price in the New York market, and as the 
price will not change so long as we are forced to buy 
at least one-third of our sugar from bounty - paying 
countries, every cent of reduction of duty will go to 
the Cuban planters. The beet-sugar interests, which 
produce about five per cent. of the country’s con- 
sumption, are fighting against an imaginary evil, so 
far as existing conditions are concerned; but whether 
they are or not, the President regards the granting of 
relief to Cuba as a national duty, and insists that we 
have virtually promised the new republic what the 
House Republican leaders are threatening to deny. If 
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the latter persist in the course on which they have set 
out, he will send a special message to Congress in 
vhich he will express himself with all the vigor at 
ais command. If legislation is still denied, he will 
negotiate a treaty, notwithstanding the probable asser- 
tion of the House that he has no power to do so. The 
responsibility for refusing justice is to rest on Con- 
gress; the President will stand by his word, and do 
his uttermost to compel the keeping of the govern- 
ment’s promise. 

Santos-Dumont has been sailing around with his 
rir-ship again. and now he proposes to cross the Medi- 
terranean. Pretty soon M. Santos will get himself 
killed. This: we do not want. He is too valuable a 
citizen of the world for us to let him go now. Yet is 
he on the right track, after all? Professor Langley of 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washington long ago 
laid down the correct principles for aerial navigation, 
and, moreover, built an air-ship to prove them. A 
bird is not lighter than the air, like Santos’s balloon. 
The bird drops quickly enough when it is shot. When 
it goes soaring the empyrean it throws out no ballast. 
It keeps afloat because it is in motion. A _ bicycle 
keeps its rider upright for the same reason. The only 
possible way a practicable air-ship can ever be made 
is to drive it fast enough to support a heavy vessel. 
The resistance of the air increases very rapidly—that 
is, with the square of the speed. At a sufficient velo- 
city, and with a pair of planes outstretched on either 
side to afford a greater surface, the Deutschland or 
the Oceanic could sail the air as well as the seas. A 
sufficient motive force is all that is needed. And at 
such a speed such a ship would go through a hurricane 
or a tornado as it now goes through a big wave, and 
pay no attention to it. And it would span the Atlan- 
tic between daybreak and dusk. Such a vessel is sure- 
ly coming. There are many difficulties in the way, 
many hard problems to solve. It could only be started 
and stopped in the water. Probably for a long time 
to come inland navigation of the air is impossible, 
save for long overland flights or where there are 
sufficient stretches of water to allow a vessel to come 
to rest from a terrific speed, easily and without a jar. 
But the day cf Jake and ocean going craft need not be 
very distant. A hard-headed engineer with money 
and imagination could probably build a boat that 
could cross the Atlantic within a year. It would 
mean but an assembling of materials and machinery 
which already exist. Any one who wants to try will 
find in the archives of the Berlin society for air- 
voyaging a solid accumulation of all the mathematic 
and experimental data necessary to begin the work of 
actual construction, as well as many valuable plans 
and suggestions. The work done by this excellent soci- 
ety is characteristically German, and it is worth some- 
thing. It is a foundation. Santos-Dumont no doubt 
has already considered this. Perhaps he would do 
well to consider it further before it is too late for him 
to consider anything on earth. 


The commendable activities of the Fire Commission- 
er in the suppression of the “ standing-room ” menace 
and nuisance at our theatres should receive the un- 
qualified support of all good citizens. The whinings 
of certain managers, that without this source of rev- 
enue they cannot make their enterprises pay, should 
call not so much for our sympathy for them in their 
hour of woe, as for our wonderment that they do not 
go into some business more suited to their abilities. 
Of these persons, Mr. Grau, who produces grand opera 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, and who, incidental- 
ly, defies the law, is a conspicuous example. It has 
always been a matter of wonderment to us that with 
so much real hard luck to contend against, Mr. Grau 
does not give up opera and undertake the management 
of a candy-store or some minor enterprise. Those 
who have watched the Grau management of opera 
carefully cannot escape the conviction that it is a 
terrible thing, after all, to be a philanthropist who 
tries to work along altruistic lines. It is clear that 
Mr. Grau does not wish to make money—his only de- 
sire is to give good music to the public, and to pay to 
his stockholders as fair a return for their money in- 
vested as they could get from the savings - banks. 
With him opera is an ideal, and it must be had though 
the heavens fall, and with him the heavens are fall- 
ing all the time. When objection is made against the 
vociferousness of the box-holders, he tells the com- 
plainants that without box-holders they could have 
no opera. When objection is made to the great hats 
and late comings of the orchestra-chair people, he de- 
clines to interfere, because without the orchestra- 
chair people opera would be an impossibilitv. And 
now when the department in charge tells Mr. Grau 
that he must obey the fire laws, lo and behold, it 
turns out that it is the man who stands behind the 
rail that pays the bills! 


} In driving out of the Opera House the admission- 
ticket clientdle it may very well happen that a 
great hardship is worked upon a sincere lot of music- 
lovers, and much sympathy may be felt for them in 
the deprivation that will ensue upon the enforcement 
of the law, but, as for Mr. Grau, he deserves none of 
it. If by the operation he loses, as he says he must, 
$100,000 a year, it means that Mr. Grau has been ex- 
pecting to receive $100,000 to which he is not legally 
entitled, and that in past seasons his coffers have been 
enriched by the blindness of the authorities to an 
abuse perpetrated by himself. To fall back upon all 
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the pewers that are supposed to be back of him, social, 
political, and financial, and to intimate that because 
of them he is beyond the law and may do that which 
others are prehibited from doing, is a mistake which 
Mr. Grau should be made to repent in much bitter- 
ness of spirit, and the authorities should take him 
as seriously as he takes himself, and use measures 
to bring him to terms. Moreover, we would sug- 
gest to the stockholders of the Metropolitan Opera 
House that when their manager confesses that 
he cannot run the greatest house of its kind in the 
world in one of the greatest music-loving communi- 
ties in existence at a profit and within the provisions 
of law, then he confesses to a degree of incom- 
petence which should lead to his prompt retirement 
from the business in which he is so self-confessed a 
failure. Even if the statements of losses under proper 
management were credible, and they are not, this re- 
bellious citizen should be made to understand that 
public safety is paramount to the interests of his 
own pockets, and that New York has no use for law- 
breakers, no matter what powerful agencies may be 
presumed to lie behind them. 


The differences of opinion between Governor Taft 
and other observers are so many and violent that they 
suggest that the actors in the drama which is being 
enacted in the Philippines are looking at the same 
facts from opposite or conflicting points of view. Gov- 
ernor Taft says that in a year only 15,000 troops will 
be needed in the islands; General Chaffee puts the 
number at 40,000. Governor Taft says that the na- 
tives like us and our government; Mr. Schurman 
says that the insurrection will continue until we 
promise them independence. Mr. Taft says that the 
insurrection is practically over, while General Whea- 
ton says that Mr. Schurman’s speech will stimulate it 
into increased activity, while the Commission itself 
has enacted a law which makes it a crime to favor 
the cause of those at war with the United States, or 
to approve of separation between the Philippines and 
this country. It is evident that to get at the truth 
the investigation which is in progress should be 
thorough and inquisitorial, and that the country 
should know why these differences prevail, and how, 
if possible, they can be reconciled. 

The new building of the Society of the Lying-In 
Hospital has just been opened in New York. The 
building itself is an eight-story hospital with a ca- 
pacity of 186 beds, besides large quarters and facilities 
for students of obstetrics and all the necessary appli- 
ances for a hospital. But its completion is for several 
reasons worthy of special attention. First of all, it is 
the gift of a private citizen, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
costing an enormous sum—well over a million dollars 
—a gift of one man, who for years and years to come 
is thus lightening the suffering of 186 different women 
every fortnight during the most critical period of a 
woman’s life. It is a service to mankind that can 
neither be conceived nor properly described by the 
writing down of mere figures. The money for running 
the hospital—a sum ranging from $90,000 to $150,000 
a year, depending on the number of beds used—has to 
be raised by private subscription. Furthermore, the 
hospital itself is unquestionably the most complete, the 
most modern, and the most comprehensive structure 
for the benefit of maternity patients yet built in this 
or any other country. And finally, besides allevi- 
ating suffering, the building has been so constructed 
as to comprise a complete medical school for the in- 
struction of students in obstetrics, for which no uni- 
versity can to-day offer anything like a counterpart. 
In a district where poverty is rampant, where more 
than 50,000 children are born each year, where physi- 
cians, according to statistics, reach only a little over 
24,000, or less than half the suffering mothers, one 
can get an inkling of what such a building means to 
the future citizen of this city of New York, what it 
means to the people of the United States, who will 
have sent out among them year by year educated 
doctors and skilled nurses whose instruction would 
have been impossible without it. This is as admirable 
a piece of work as any rich man could leave behind him 
to keep his memory green. We cannot do a better 
work in these columns than to tell the story to our 
readers all over the country, for it is an example of 
altruism that characterizes the best there is in our 
civilization. 





On another page we give pictorially some of the 
details of the new Lying-In Hospital that are worth 
special examination. This large building, in the midst 
of a crowded city, is almost half of glass: it is full 
of sunlight and all the health-bearing qualities of the 
sun. It is run entirely by electricity generated by its 
own plont. The air that enters the building is first 
sterilized of germs and then forced into the rooms, 
while the air already used is extracted by other 
forced draughts. No electric light in the building 
can shine in a patient’s eyes. It is thrown upward on 
the ceilings, which diffuse it by means of a white 
luminous paint. There is not a corner in the building 
where dust may gather or germ find resting-place, for 
all angles are rounded. The beds, the baths, the 
chairs, are all of iron or glass; the floors are of ligno- 
lith—a composition of concrete and sawdust—that, 
while clean and hard, deadens the sound of footsteps. 
The septic, or contagious ward, is isolated, so that no 
one can leave it from another part of the building 
without passing out of doors. On the top of the hos- 
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pital is a sun parlor with glass walls and roof, with 
palms and plants, where a recovering patient may 
go on a winter day, without moving from her bed if 
necessary, and lie in the sunlight among trees as if 
she were in the open country of Florida. There are 
porcelain bath-tubs on wheels. The simple white iron 
beds may be moved anywhere in the building. The 
electric ambulance is a smail hospital in itself. In 
fact, it would be impossible to give any idea of the 
details. But the great importance of the building 
itself, aside from its origin and its practical useful- 
ness, is the epoch which it marks in hospital con 
struction and the lesson it gives to all the cities of 
this country. If Chicago or San Francisco, New 
Orleans or St. Paul, contains a man or a society that 
purposes building another hospital, the best and the 
most modern model is at hand in New York city. No 
European structure compares with it, for they have 
all been studied by the doctors and the architects, and 
the best ideas they could offer have been adopted. 





Apropos of the visit of Prince Henry, the prepara- 
tions that are being made for his reception are of ap- 
palling magnitude. It is not clear to our mind that 
the Prince is going to have quite so good a time as 
le might if we left him alone for a small portion of 
his stay here. We have not seen a compilation as yet 
of the statistics of his visit, but there are breakfasts 
and dinners and luncheons of great variety, and in 
number sufficient te imperil the digestion of the strong- 
est of men. Added to these are ceremonials of many 
kinds, in which the Prince will be addressed, eulo- 
gized, and sung to until one might suspect him of en- 
tertaining the wish to visit our deaf-and-dumb asy- 
lums for his own good. He will be paraded through 
our streets, and placed on exhibition in our most fa- 
mous banqueting-halls, and in the matter of travel, 
unless some changes are made in the schedule, he will 
be transported hither and yon to and from poinis 
1000 miles apart so constantly, that he might well 
envy the man of ancient days who went about the 
country delivering lectures before the now defunct 
lyceums. In all the discomforts, however, that will 
attend upon his wanderings, he will find evinced ev- 
erywhere a cordiality of weleome which must more 
than compensate for the trials to which he will be 
subjected. And when he contrasts our reception of his 
august self with that accorded the Prince of Wales 
recently in Berlin, we doubt not he will be duly im- 
pressed. When the Prince of Wales visited Berlin 
last month a correspondent stationed there deemed it 
worth while to cable to an American newspaper the 
extraordinary information that ‘to-day passed with 
out any disrespect being shown to the Prince of 
Wales.” The important item of news connected with 
Prince Henry’s visit here will indubitably be that of 
a period of five consecutive minutes when he was not 
being royally entertained—if, indeed, such a five min- 
utes occurs, which we greatly doubt. 





Word comes from London by way of the newspapers 
of a new cure for consumption—the use of high-ten- 
sion electric currents, 80,000 volts or so. The matter 
is exploited in the usual fashion. To encourage the 
reader’s imagination, he is treated to graphic com- 
parisons of the “ awe-inspiring force” of 80,000 volts. 
It takes but 500 to run an electric locomotive or a 
trolley-car. Only 1500 volts are used in the electrocu- 
tions. The inference is.that the force of 80,000 must 
be dreadful. It is not. One of Tesla’s really solid 
contributions to scientific progress in this field was to 
produce currents of enormous tension and great fre- 
quency of alternation, and to show that these are 
harmless as they pass through the body. A man may 
allow Tesla currents, as they are called all the world 
over, amounting to hundreds of thousands and even 
millions of volts, to flow through him and hardly be 
aware of the fact. Indeed, where a shock from a thou- 
sand volts may be fatal if the quantity be sufficient, 
of a million one may be unconscious. Above a moder- 
ate “ tension” the current become less and less painful 
and dangerous, the higher the voltage, until with the 
electro-magnetic currents of incredible frequency, 
which we all light, they may act upon even so sensi- 
tive a surface as the eye without harm. Newspaper 
science is sometimes a little misleading. 


But all this need not necessarily discredit the new 
cure. The fact is that it is not very new. There has 
been hardly any remedy, from koumiss to bare feet, 
which has not been proposed for the White Plague. 
Electricity has been tried in endless ways. When the 
Tesla experiments were first made public, ten years 
ago, their possible efficacy for the cure of tuberculosis 
was very soon tested. Pyrofessor d’Arsonval of Paris 
and other distinguished specialists took up the sub- 
ject in an elaborate way. They have worked long and 
hard, but they have as yet attained no decisive results. 
It seems certain that if there were any real value in 
the method it would have been more widely employed 
in the country where it has been most deeply studied. 
For the interest of France in some remedy for this 
most appalling of all scourges known to man is pro- 
found. In that country alone 150,000 persons die 
annually from consumption. It is the cause of nearly 
one-fourth of all deaths. This is three times the mor- 
tality of England or the United States. France is 
rapidly adopting the system of sanataria, of such 
demonstrated efficiency in Germany; and other lands 
are following. Returns from this sanataria seem to 
show a high percentage of permanent cures. We may 
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take the word of Professor Brouardel, who presided 
over the last tuberculosis congress, that consumption 
is a curable disease if it be taken in time. It seems 
also very largely an avoidable disease, so that simple 
sanitary measures may do and are doing much. It is 
comforting to know that in this regard New York is 
held up by no less an authority than Professor Koch 
of Berlin as an example to all the world. Thanks to 
the admirable system devised and carried out by Dr. 
Hermann Biggs, the death-rate from consumption in 
New York appears to have been cut down one-third in 
some fifteen years. It seems as if, even with the ten- 
tative and purely empiric methods now in use, could 
they be extended everywhere, the disease might soon 
become as comparatively rare as small-pox is to-day. 
Numerous measures are being proposed by various 
public men and organizations for the relief of traffic 
congestion on the city streets, more especially that by 
which the lateral arteries ave afflicted. One person 
seeks to have the streets widened, others propose “isles 
of safety,” while others suggest the exclusion of cer- 
tain kinds of vehicles from specified avenues between 
stated hours of the day. The need for an effective con- 
sideration of this subject is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent every day, not only upon the ground of time sav- 
ing in the transportation of commercial products and 
of passengers, but also upon the ground of public 
safety. In the average American city there has been 
no very strict enforcement of the rules of the road, 
and in the city of New York matters have fallen into 
such a woful state of demoralization that the pedes- 
trian goes his way at the absolute peril of his life. 
What we need are not haphazard suggestions from this 
theorist or that, but the competent conclusions of ex- 
perts upon the subject of traffic-handling, the enact- 
ment of ordinances based upon these conclusions, and 
an insistent enforcement of them. Any person who 
notes the conditions that exist at the junctions of 
Broadway, Fifth Avenue, and Twenty-third Street, in 
New York, or those which prevail along Washington 
Street in Boston, and at almost any intersection of 
the public highways in the busy portions of Phila- 
delphia and Chicago, cannot but be impressed with the 
notion that municipal authorities in this country are 
inexcusably negligent of the public interest — inex- 
cusably so because there are in operation in the large 
Continental cities of Europe, and in London as well, 
systems which approach perfection, by which the men- 
ace to the safety of the individual is minimized and 
the business of the cities materially expedited. The 
time has come when the authorities should either send 
a commission abroad to study the systems there in 
vogue, or invite some expert from the lands where 
these things are done well to come here and give to 
us, after a study of our problem, the benefit of his 
experience. We hear daily of lives sacrificed to the 
chaos of our streets, as well as of enormous incon- 
veniences and corresponding loss to which the bustling 
trade of the country is subjected by our negligence, all 
of it unnecessary, and so easily remedied as to render 
a failure to secure and apply the remedy almost crim- 


inal. 


The chief lesson of the Biddle tragedy at Pitts- 
burg would seem to be that a jail is no fit place of 
residence for a family. It too frequently happens in 
our prisons that a place which is designed for the se- 
questration of criminals becomes the home of the wives 
and children of the officers in charge. It is not a fit 
nor a pleasing spectacle to see the children at play in 
the corridors or court-vards of the jails, and it cer- 
tainly is no proper occupation for a warden’s wife 
to be acting as a servitor to those incarcerated within. 
The intluence of such a contact upon the youthful 
mind is hardening and evil. The influence of so much 
visible suffering upon the mind of a woman, preying, 
as such spectacles do, upon the active sympathy of a 
sensitive organization, is subversive of that rigorous 
discipline which should prevail if these institutions 
are to be made effective. To guard against a repetition 
of the Pittsburg horror, by which a revolting tale of 
murder, betrayal of trust, and domestic dishonor was 
spread in nauseating detail before a public eager for 
unhealthful sensations, every jail-yard used as a play- 
ground and every prison tenement used as a home for 
individuals possessing no official connection with the 
administration of the law should be cleaned out, and 
only those actively in the service of the State as 
guaydians of these institutions permitted to remain 
in them. 

The past week offered a musical occasion of melan- 
choly import: the farewell concert of Madame Lilli 
Lehmann-Kalisch—the imperial Jsolde, the glorious 
and incomparable Briinnhilde, of how many memorable 
opera seasons. We have not in this case even the pro- 
Visional consolation of doubting the finality of the 
farewell; for it has been increasingly apparent of late 
years--and we say it in no ungracious mood—that 
Madame Lehmann has, artistically speaking, fallen 
upon evil days. Her voice has lost its once exuberant 
splendor, and though her art is still matchlessly per- 
fect, the mere passage and event of time has taken 
heavy toll of her expressional powers, and she wears 
her crown of years with serenely submissive, but most 
pathetic dignity.—We shall not soon see her like. An 
art such as hers: so marvellously fused of intellect, of 
emotion, and of the inealeulable magic of personal 
temperament—an art such as hers, superimposed upon 
a basis of magnificent native genius, is vouchsafed to 
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the world but once or twice, one may hazard, in a 
musical century. Though she has upon occasion given 
us a Donna Anna, a Leonore, even a Norma, it has 
been pre-eminently as an exponent of the Wagner 
heroines that we have known her best. With what 
insurpassable vividness and beauty, with what ma- 
jestic power, she has incarnated for us Briinnhilde, 
Isolde, Venus. who of us that have seen her will 
ever forget? For almost a score of years she has 
been at various times a superbly dominant figure 
in the Metropolitan’s opera seasons—all too _ ir- 
regularly, we must regret, for there have been seasons 
when she was sorely needed and sorely missed. She 
was a very great artist—an honor and splendid orna- 
ment to the lyric stage. There is none to take her 
place. 





Professor Childs of Harvard once said that no book 
was worth reading until it was ten years old. That 
is one way of settling the question presented to us 
to-day as to which of the thousands of books published 
each year we are to read. One of many striking sug- 
gestions in President Eliot’s annual report is his 
differentiation between books, the living and the dead, 
and his calling attention to the absolute necessity of 
large libraries differentiating between books if they 
are to render the maximum of service to their con- 
stituencies. The “living” books he would have ar- 
ranged so as to make them as accessible as possible. 
The “dead” he would store away in more compact 
and less accessible places. This recommendation grows 
out of Harvard’s peculiar problem of library adminis- 
tration, which, with its many intricacies, is about to 
be carefully investigated by a special committee of 
college officials. But it is a problem that all libraries 
face, as the limitations of their shelf room and the 
flood of books from the presses of the world vary 
more and more, and in an inverse ratio. President 
Eliot also intimates that the day is not far distant 
when only a few of the great libraries of the country, 
such as those in Chicago, Washington, New York, 
and Boston, need attempt the task of being repositories 
for all the books that are published. Ease and cheap- 
ness of travel for students and safety and cheapness in 
transporting books loaned to students will, he thinks, 
make it possible for these great centres of storage and 
distribution to serve the entire country. Few facts of 
American life are more encouraging than the increase 
of the public-library system, not only in New England, 
where it has flourished for many years, but in the 
West, the Middle West, and the South. Of the 
$123,888,732 given or bequeathed to educational insti- 
tutions, libraries, art museums, charities, and religious 
enterprises in the United States during the year 1901, 
$15,388,732 was given to libraries. They spring up 
mainly through the generosity of private individuals, 
but are usually supported by taxation after they are 
once begun. They are making the people of the 
United States the greatest book-reading, book-pur- 
chasing people in the world. But this very avidity 
of the people to read and of the librarians to purchase 
makes demands upon the purse of the tax-payers and 
of the shelf space of the libraries which are not 
always easily met. President Eliot’s suggestions of 
economy, growing out of Harvard’s plight, have more 
than local value, therefore. 


Does the school-boy of to-day know anything of 
Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, James Russell Lowell, 
and Fitz-Greene Halleck, whose poems his father, or 
even his elder brother, can still recite? He is such 
a superior young person that we hesitate to question 
him as to what he really knows and what he has put 
behind him as belonging to a past age. One often 
wonders whether he has abandoned the habit of read- 
ing everything except the current periodicals and 
popular novels. If the worthies just mentioned and 
others of their day have been laid on the shelf, 
so far as educational purposes are concerned, who 
are their successors? The modern school edu- 
cation is unquestionably a great advancement over 
that of even twenty years ago, yet is it not possible 
that in some ways its attitude is a trifle too icon- 
oclastic? Conservatism and clinging to traditions are 
in their way excellent habits for a commercial peo- 
ple, and we should be sorry to see the boy of to-day 
grow up entirely ignorant of all those things which 
make fragrant the memories of our own school-days. 

The general statement that Expansion means Civil- 
ization is a perilous one to make. The truth of it all 
depends upon who it is that is expanding, and by what 
precise methods that party tries to introduce civiliza- 
tion into new countries. We cannot say exactly that 
we think the present expanding of Great Britain in 
South Africa is a civilizing influence, and in what 
precise fashion Russian expansion in Asia stands for 
civilization is not wholly clear. On the other hand, 
there is a kind of expansion that has been civilizing, 
and we are glad to say that it is at present the style 
adopted by American expansionists. To bring the 
order that exists in Cuba to-day out of the chaos that 
the Spanish expansionists left there certainly is civil- 
ization. To provide schools, hospitals, and well-con- 
ducted prisons for people who never knew such things 
before, that is civilizing. To build fine roads where 
mere forest trails once were the sole means of com- 
munication between province and province, that, too, 
is civilizing, for not only does it bring men and women 
into contact with other men and women, but it gives 
employment to thousands who would otherwise be 





idle, and promotes enterprise by affording outlet to 
the products of the soil by which the dwellers thereon 
may profit, and so better their condition. To turn 
a plague-spot into a garden of health is civilizing, 
and to remove from the map what was little short 
of a cesspool, and to transform that into a prospering 
community, with a chance to become a political and 
commercial factor in the great international family, 
that is one of the results of a civilizing expansion. 
All of which we should not forget. There is the Im- 
perialism of the despot. There is the Imperialism of 
the philanthropist. The first destroys. The second 
builds up, promotes peace and happiness, and turns 
a possible enemy into a grateful neighbor. It would be 
a pity for us to depart from the method we have adopt- 
ed at any time, and lest we should depart from it, 
we must be vigilant. The surest way to lull a people 
into that complacent satisfaction which opens the 
door to abuse and injustice is to ask them to accept 
as an axiom what is not wholly axiomatic. Therefore, 
when some worthy optimist sings of the glories of 
Expansion, and tells you flatly that “ expansion means 
civilization,” it is not only proper, but essential, that 
you should ask him to what particular brand he refers. 


The Carnegie Institution began its course on Jan- 
uary 29 with an endowment of ten million dollars in 
five-per-cent. bonds, and a board of twenty-six dis- 
tinguished trustees, of whom Mr. A. 8S. Hewitt 
was chosen chairman. We give elsewhere an interest- 
ing picture of this first meeting. Dr. D. C. Gilman 
was elected President of the Institution. The trust 
deed, which was read and published, relieves the trus- 
tees of all responsibility, pecuniary or otherwise, which 
could be inconvenient to assume, and endows them 
with the fullest authority as to investment of funds 
and uses of income. They may even, by a two-thirds 
vote, amend the purposes of the trust. These purposes, 
as Mr. Carnegie sets them forth, are: to promote 
original research; to discover the exceptional man in 
every department of study whenever and wherever 
found, and enable him to make the work for which he 
seems specially designed his life-work; to increase fa- 
cilities for higher education; to increase the efficiency 
of universities; to enable students to study to advan- 
tage in Washington; and to promote prompt publica- 
tion and distribution of the results of scientific investi- 
gations. Of all these useful purposes the most novel, 
and therefore the most interesting, seems the discovery 
of the exceptional man. He exists, and he is important, 
but it is usually hard to identify him before he has 
arrived. Sometimes when he is surest of himself and 
his valuable rarity, observers, even the most competent 
ones, will be incredulous; and again, when observers 
are most confident, the man may turn out common clay. 
There was Keely, an exceptional man whose time had 
to be devoted to the strategy by which he lived. As- 
sisted by Mr. Carnegie’s foundation, he might have 
found time to discover something, or might himself 
have been found out to the advantage of investors. 
Not the least useful office of the new Institution may 
be the measurement and rejection of scientific im- 


postors. 


There is a very strong movement in the State of 
Massachusetts for rational corporation laws. The 
commonwealth is waking up to the fact that, under 
its present laws, large modern corporations cannot be 
organized in the State, and Massachusetts capital is 
seeking investment elsewhere. Not only the corpora- 
tion law is restrictive and narrow, but the tax laws 
are as unreasonable as those of New York. Both 
States tax all the property of a corporation wher- 
ever it is situated, and this is double taxation. For 
example: a copper-mining company, organized under 
the laws of New York, is taxed on all its capital 
stock representing personalty. Most of its personalty 
is in the form of ore in other States, and there it 
is also taxed for local purposes. An effort is being 
made in New York, and will be made in Massachusetts, 
to put an end to this system of double taxation. There 
is a ieeling abroad that New Jersey should not remain 
the refuge of all combinations which want liberal 
treatment. 


Another problem confronts us. Shall ladies ride in 
street cars and elevated trains, where it is daily be- 
coming more nearly impossible to maintain their dig- 
nity? Dr. Samuel Breck wrote, in 1820, in his 
Recollections: “Steam in many respects interferes 
with the comfort of travellers,—destroys every salu- 
tary distinction in society, and overturns by its 
whirligig power the once rational, gentlemanly, and 
safe mode of getting along on a journey. .. . Talk of 
ladies on board a steamboat or in a railroad car! 
There are none. ... To restore herself to her caste, 
let a lady move in select company at five miles an 
hour, and take her meals in comfort in a good inn, 
where she may dine decently.” Comfort and _ five 
miles an hour! Delightful possibility! But how 
would this conservative old gentleman regard the 
means of transit available for the lady of to-day? 
How would he like to see her hurtling through space 
at innumerable miles an hour, jostled and panting, 
and hanging in a much-wilted condition to a strap? 
Would he consider these favorable auspices for the 
encouragement of good manners in both men and 
women ?—for though women are preservative and con- 
servative of courtesy, their behavior is reacted upon 
by that of the men with whom they associate. If we 
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have no more gentlemen, we shall have no more ladies. 
{nd if, as Dr. Breck remarked, steam, because of its 
speed, is a force harshly antagonistic to polite con- 
duct, electricity, in so far as it is faster, is worse, and 
automobiles quite impossible for “ ladies” in any age. 
Yet we cannot give up our speed—-our cherished rail- 
yoads and moter cars. Nor can we give up our ladies. 
What are we to do? 





“ Dissipation by Machinery ” is the title of a recent 
article whose theme holds that sensation by dissipa- 
tion is a natural instinct, but that instead of turn- 
ing to absinthe or opium, as of old, the modern young 
man goes in for air-ships and electrical devices. If 
the vogue for this form of overflow of surplus energy 
shall continue, it promises well for the fast-growing 
class of young men who have no need to work, and 
to whom the ordinary professions hold out little 
attraction. The nervous energy produced by American 
air must find some vent, and if the newer generation 
of rich men shall turn to automatic forms of pro- 
pellation, to liquid-air machinery, to electrical or 
chemical combinations which shall turn wheels more 
rapidly than they have ever before turned, the world 
will be the gainer by just so much, and the inventor 
be conscious of his required sensation. To wheel 
around the Eiffel Tower seems certainly as stimula- 
ting as to absorb absinthe or opium and merely dream 
of doing it, and that is the form, scientists promise 
us, dissipation will take in the future close at hand. 


With all of the elements favoring a strong and ac- 
tive stock-market present,Wall Street still holds off in 
Micawber fashion. The “ something” that awaits con- 
summation, and which is to finally cause the public to 
bestir itself, is difficult to locate. Some assign as an 
impediment to speculation one reason, others another. 
In the mean time the market stands in need of a 
leader. The Amalgamated Copper situation is thought 
to have more to do with the present stagnation than 
appears on the surface. The group of capitalists 
identified with the company are unwilling, so it is 
said, to be swung into line by the exponents of higher 
prices. Until the two great interests come into ac- 
cord stocks are not likely to have a decided trend 
either way. That there is money in abundance avail- 
able for speculation and investment is demonstrated 
in the huge deposits resting with the New York 
trust companies, the total of which has increased 
enormously since last May. In the interval these 
funds have been idle, though drawing from 2% to 
31% per cent. interest. Every bond issue of conse- 
quence shows how keen is the demand for securities 
of established worth. The recent Baltimore and Ohio 
offering of $20,000,000 in four-per-cents. was taken in 
a few hours, not in large amounts alone, but by in- 
vestors of moderate means. The American investor 
indicates on every possible occasion that his faith in 
the welfare of his country is superb. 


We wish to correct the mistake regarding the photo- 
graph of Mrs. Swift published in our last issue. The 
photograph was reproduced from a_ painting by 
Madrazo of Mrs. Edwin C. Swift, of New York, and 
not of Mrs, E. C. Swift, of Chicago. 





The Source of a Certain Sentimentalism 

A recent event has supplied the casuists of the 
daily press with an occasion for moralizing which they 
have improved none the less eagerly because their 
moralizing seems to arrive nowhere, and to be of no 
imaginable effect. Two men convicted of murder were 
helped to escape from prison in Pittsburg by their 
jailer’s wife, who fled with them and shared their 
peril of recapture, in which the men lost their lives, 
and the woman barely survived. Several reasons, 
ranging from hypnotism to plain passion for one of 
the prisoners, have been alleged for her conduct, and 
any of them would account for it, but none of them 
quite satisfies the casuists who have taken the matter 
in hand. These seek something still more recondite 
in the morbid condition of the community; for it ap- 
pears that the wives of twenty-five Pittsburg business 
men were so moved with compassion for the prisoners 
before their escape as to petition the Governor for a 
commutation of their sentence; and one lady pre- 
vailed with him to postpone its execution. The casu- 
ists very justly hold that if there had been no respite 
the men would have been safely hanged a fortnight 
before they broke jail. But at this point their phi- 
losophy appears to fail them, and beyond deploring the 
sentimentalism which shrinks from the thought of tak- 
ing life, even the life of a murderer, they may be 
said scarcely to go. In fact, they abandon us there, for- 
mally or informally, and leave us to make what shift 
we can without their wisdom. 

For our own part we frankly own that we miss 
their wisdom very much, and that we have a certain 
timidity in pursuing the inquiry without it. In its 
absence we can only venture upon a suggestion or a 
conjecture, here and there, and we shall urge nothing 
like a conclusion upon the reader, whom we shall be 
obliged, in our turn, to abandon as the casuists have 
abandoned us all. In fact, there is a danger in the 
inquiry which we should be unwilling to incur: the 
danger of seeming to question the sacredness of the 
death penalty, and the right of the State to inflict it. 
One must not rashly doubt that, for it has been hal- 
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lowed to the race by usage almost from the beginning. 
The Divine Justice, indeed, contented itself with 
merely marking the first murderer so that he might 
be known for Cain wherever he went; and Tolstoy 
has intimated that society would do well to treat 
crime upon some such principle. But human law 
has never been based upon either authority, and the 
most that society has been able to do has been to re- 
strict the death penalty more and more, until now it 
applies only to murder and to treason, especially in 
the Cape Colony. Formerly it applied to many other 
offences, such as the theft of a shilling, or its value; 
and in England a babe was once taken from its mo- 
ther’s breast that she might be hanged for stealing a 
loaf of bread. Where this penalty, endeared by so 
many associations, and consecrated by innumerable 
examples from the very beginning of civilization, has 
been abolished, imprisonment for life has been uni- 
versally substituted for it, and by many this has been 
esteemed a severer punishment than death itself. 
Those who think it so have urged its adoption every- 
where for that reason; and certainly, if they are 
right. it has the farther advantage that it is not at- 
tended with those morbid conditions in the community 
which now offend and baffle the casuist. What the 
casuist fears is that after the lapse of years, few or 
many, these conditions may declare themselves, and 
the culprit be released, whereas if he were once dead 
it would be for a very much longer time. But for the 
present it is undeniable that the infliction of life 
imprisonment is followed by no such mawkish display 
as the death penalty evokes. Where it obtains, the 
process of justice is much swifter and surer; jurors of 
hard heads, instead of merely thick ones,are more easily 
found, and there is no social shock such as responds 
to State homicide, whether the killing is done by the 
rude old use of the rope or the politer employment of 
the electric chair. Flowers are not showered upon the 
criminal, his conversion is not sought by any one but 
the prison chaplain, he is carried off to the peniten- 
tiary, and there an end. Such a thing as the wives of 
twenty-five business men petitioning for the commuta- 
tion of his sentence is unheard of; there is hardly 
record of any jailer’s wife helping him to escape, and 
the casuist is not tormented to account for the mor- 
bid influence of crime, especially murder, upon the 
complicated nature of woman. 

We do not urge these facts as reasons for the 
abolition of the death penalty, which we hope we 
revere as highly as any, and we might very well 
leave the whole matter if we were not just here moved 
to some inquiry into the complicated nature of the 
casuists themselves. Are they quite sure that they 
are quite candid in their study of the morbid condi- 
tions? Have they duly considered all the facts? Have 
they really asked themselves why a community should 
be so corrupted by the impending fate of two murderers 
that its best women should join in begging mercy for 
them: or, if they have asked themselves, have they got 
an honest answer? If they have they have not reported 
it; in fact, they have not reported any answer; for 
the only possible answer is that the death penalty, 
sweet and sacred as it is, appears a thing unendurably 
hideous to what the casuists would perhaps call the 
average imagination. That is why men of refinement 
shirk being jurors in murder trials, and why women 
besiege Governors for mercy. They are wrong, we will 
say, quite wrong, and they are mistaken in holding 
that the State, when it kills, kills with crueler circum- 
stance than any other homicide, because it gives the 
victim warning, and makes him suffer death for 
months before it inflicts death. The only excuse that 
ean be urged for such sentimentalists is that we have 
not come so far as this on the way to the ameliora- 
tion of conditions without being trammelled in a 
wholly inevitable consequence by a usage remaining 
from the times when conditions were infinitely worse. 





The Slighting of the Middle Class 


What is to become of our middle class in such places 
as New York, Chicago, and the other abodes of large 
bodies of men? The rich are provided for; the poor 
are provided for; but the great class which “ makes 
history ” seems to have nothing done for its comfort. 

Assuming for the sake of argument that the middle 
class is composed of persons receiving wages, salaries, 
or incomes of from $600 to $5000 per annum. This 
division gives us an almost innumerable host of doc- 
tors, lawyers, preachers, teachers, artists, authors, 
merchants, and wage-earners of many kinds, the 
great majority of whom are in all essentials of edu- 
cation, address, tastes, and capabilities of action and 
sentiment not far short of our so-called “best” 
people, in many instances their superiors, and it is 
those who are slighted — discriminated against, to 
strengthen the charge somewhat. 

“Wherein is the discrimination complained of?” 
you ask. Look about you and see, if you have eyes 
to see. Take the city of New York, the representative 
American city, as a field of -vision. What to-day is 
doing in the metropolis for the middle class, and 
what has-been done for it in all the great work for 
man’s convenience, his comfort, and his betterment? 
We find in the fashionable sections hundreds of 
magnificent private dwellings, apartment-houses, and 
hotels provided for the rich, and in the poverty pre- 
cincts are tenements of one kind and another erected 
for the exclusive accommodation of the poor at prices 
to suit their purses. But what of the middle class? 
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Do we see anywhere rows of comfortable dwellings 
in good neighborhoods that the person of moderate 
means and some sense of refinement can rent or buy? 
Do we find apartment-houses of modern construction 
and fair appearance erected for the people who are as 
unwilling to live in tenements as they are unable to 
live in palaces? Or is there a hotel anywhere in 
which they may find food and shelter within their 
means of recompense ? 

A very casual inspection will prove that the middle- 
class person must pay the rich person’s price for his 
housing or go into the tenements—that is to say, if he 
wishes to be housed in modern structures. There is 
a provision for this great class which saves it from 
the ultimate sacrifice of its just deserts, but it is not 
so by design. I refer to the old houses which the rich 
no longer esteem as fit places or residence for them- 
selves. There are thousands of these, and into them, 
cast-off dwellings and flats of the period before the 
apartment-houses had become Americanized, the neg- 
lected middle class must find its own refuge. But 
no Real Estate Syndicate or Building Corporation 
erects a boarding-house of hotel or apartment-house or 
dwelling to be especially adapted to the means of the 
middle class. Not at all; they build to get the highest 
prices possible, and when something better takes the 
places of such buildings, their tenants move into them, 
and the middle class gets the “ leavings.” 

As it is in New York city, so it is elsewhere, al- 
though to a lesser extent, perhaps; but the improved 
condition is due only to the fact that outside of New 
York prices are lower and the middle class can get 
more for its money. 

In the matter of transportation what provisions 
are made for the middle class? If a young woman 
of education and refinement, earning, say, $900 a 
year, goes on a journey by rail, she must pay the 
same price for her ticket and her sleeper berth as does 
the rich woman who may have twenty times her in- 
come; and so for the meals she gets in the dining- 
ear. There is an emigrant accommodation for the 
poor. but nothing for the middle class, if we except 
the “tourist car” of the Western roads, which is a 
short step in the right direction. If the journey is 
tc be made by inland waterways, the same rates and 
the same accommodations prevail, and the middle 
class must, out of respect to its condition, pay the 
prices of the rich. Ocean navigation, under the influ- 
ence of European conditions, is somewhat different, 
but the bulk of the space on ocean-going vessels is 
devoted to the first cabin and the steerage. 

Are any publishers issuing new books of current 
literature at prices to meet the means of the middle 
class? The two kinds of fiction most in vogue are 
the dollar-and-a-half book and the five and ten cent. 
novel. The seventy-five-cent edition of the dollar-and- 
a-half book for the middle class is rare. The middle- 
elass person may have excellent taste and critical 
judgment, with all the other mental attributes to the 
enjoyment of good reading, but he can only buy it at 
the prices of the rich class, or take a book on which 
the copyright has expired and the price has got down 
to the point marked “popular.” Does art recognize 
the middle class? It sends the chromo to the poor 
man, and lies in wait for the rich to sell a picture, 
not for its real value, but what the rich class is will- 
ing to pay for it. 

Are there any first-class theatres open in New York 
city or elsewhere where the middle-class people can 
see current plays, or even plays a year old, at 
moderate prices? The good seats are at the rich- 
class prices, and there are galleries provided for the 
poor at poverty prices; but if the middle-class person 
wants anything in the house that meets his condition 
he must literally take a back seat or stand up. A 
slight movement in the direction of the middle class 
is perceptible among some theatre-managers, and their 
opportunities for making provisions for the neglected 
are so good that in this direction, at least, we may 
hope for improvement at an almost “ early date.” 

In the matter of restaurants there are some that 
cater to the middle class, and are not ashamed to say 
so, but ninety-nine per cent. of them are situated in 
buildings erected for other uses, and are not attractive 
in themselves or their surroundings. There are ele- 
gant places in abundance for the rich class, and com- 
fortable places for the poor, but the middle class must 
again pay the prices of the rich or take the makeshift. 

One might suppose, salvation being free, that in 
the churches there would be some place for the middle 
class; but again are we disappointed. The rich class 
occupies the best pews in the temple, and it provides 
for the poor in its mission chapels, while the middle 
class has no other recourse than to become “ side- 
aisle trash.” 

But why go on with the harrowing details? It is 
but a snecession of discriminations in favor of the 
rich and the poor classes as against the middle class, 
and this great body of the really best people this 
country possesses is left to be ground between the 
upper and the nether millstones. Will there ever be 
a tidal wave of reformation sweeping over this land 
of the free and equal, with the neglected middle class 
coming out-—not on top, possibly, but coming out 
where it belongs? To-day I look across a wide desert 
and see but two oases, the boarding-house and the 
suburban town. There the poor are not wanted and 
the rich do not come. The middle class controls these 
two spots on the body economic, and possibly from 
these nuclei the middle class may grow into that 
recognition its merits fully warrant. 
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The Solarium 


This is a beautiful sun parlor of glass on the roof of the building, filled with palms and growing plants, where convalescents may sit through the day surrounded by fresh air and sunlight 
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One of the Babies’ Wards 
At the back, in the centre, may be seen two of the porcelain bath-tubs, and on the left is 
the incubator 




















The Exterior of the Hospital 


Taken from across Stuyvesant Square, and showing the extraordinary window area of the 


building 


THE NEW HOME OF THE SOCIETY OF THE LYING-IN HOSPITAL 





One of the Wards 


The electric lights are so arranged that there is no glare: the shades throw the light on 
the ceiling. All tables are of glass and iron 
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The Electric Ambulance 
The ambulance is lighted within and without, and when closed it is a miniature hospital in itself. Distinctive features are that it opens on the side, and is lighted from the top 


























One of the Laboratories 


Important parts of the hospital are the laboratories, the lecture-rooms, etc., which offer unusual 
facilities for students 
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One of the Beds in the Wards A Room in the Septic Ward 
Showing the cradle attached to the foot of each bed, the movable tray, and the adjustable Showing the absence of all dust-collecting corners on the floors, ceiling, and walls. The 
electric lamp window-shades are outside & 


MR. J. PIERPONT MORGAN’S LATEST GIFT TO THE PUBLIC 
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The Higher Education of the Horse 


OME years ago Dr. Roubet, a 
French doctor and a lover of 
horses,undertook to ascertain 
and to demonstrate to what 
degree the intelligence of a 
horse was capable of develop- 

ment. He argued that though we call 
the horse an intelligent animal, so long 
2s we use it as a beast of burden its 
intellectual faculties remain dormant. 
He insisted upon treating it as a ra- 
tional being. Dr. Roubet’s method is 
one of suggestion, in which he avoids 
all violent means, striving, on the con- 
trary, to raise the intellectual level of 
the horse. He depends for his results 
on the animal’s intelligence, on its 
initiative, and on its memory. 

The horses of the New York Police 
Department, the “ show ” horses of the 
Kansas City Fire Department, and 
many of the horses of the military in 
Europe have received this “higher 
education.” Some of them are almost 
human in the knowledge they possess, 
not only of routine work, but in other 
lines. 

As soon as a horse suitable for the 
purposes of the mounted police of 
New York is found, he is taken to the 
department’s training- stable to be 
* broken.” He is put to work immedi- 
ately upon his arrival, and is kept on 
trial for ten days; then, if he does not 

















A Runaway on the Bridle Path 


lesson by noting the swiftness with 
which his chum—a veteran fire horse— 
gets to his place and is hitched when 
the alarm comes in. It is wonderful 
how quickly and thoroughly an intel- 
ligent horse learns his duties. When 
he hears the bell he dashes to the pole 
and stands still; then he feels the har- 
ness on his back, and hears the click 
of the spring that fastens his collar, 
whereupon he springs forward through 
the doors, ready to obey the lightest 
touch of his driver’s reins. 

Some animals take to the life nat- 
urally, while others object strenuously 
to the manner of going to the pole; in 
fact, refuse to take to it at all. Even 
after being in use for some months, 
some horses have to be sent to a district 
of the city where quick work will not 
be required of them. The harness is 
never on the horses in the stable, a 
vast improvement over the old method, 
when the horses were kept harnessed 
day and night. The time of hitching 
a team depends on the distance of the 
horses’ stalls from the pole of the en- 
gine. The average hitch is made inva- 
riably in less than half a minute, and 
the apparatus is on its way to a fire 
in less than a minute from the sound- 
ing of the alarm. 

Unquestionably one of the best 
trained fire teams in the United States 


prove sound, gentle, tractable, and intelligent, he is horse is assigmed to a stall, and is trained in going is composed of two white horses, “Joe” and “ Dan,” 


rejected. The preliminary period of training generally 


to the pole of the engine. A horse trained from the which accompanied Chief Hale of Kansas City to the 


takes about ten days, but sometimes the horses require — off stall cannot be used from the near stall without be- Paris Exposition. Their display takes place in the 
a month’s work in the stable before they are ready to ing retrained. When the gong strikes he is led to his open air, instead of in an engine-house. The horses 


go on duty. When they 


are placed a short dis- 
tance away from the 





do leave the training- 
stable they are gentle, 
docile, and obedient, and 
ready to respond to the 
lightest touch, a neces- 
sary qualification for a 
horse in this work. This 
result has only been ob- 
tained by careful han- 
dling and riding. Not 
one per cent. of the 
horses trained proved in- 
efficient, but the work is 
hard, and the service of 
the horse of a mounted 
policeman averages but 
about five years, 

Central Park is looked 
upon as the most dan- 
gerous post for the 
mounted police, for it is 
hilly, the roads are hard 
and slippery, and the 
curves short, all adding 
to danger in case of a 
runaway. There are ex- 
citing moments on the 
Speedway, but the road 
is wide and straight, and 
there is less chance of 
accident. 

When a runaway is 
sighted, three whistles 
blown by a policeman on 
foot notify the mounted 
man.. As the runaway 
approaches, the — officer 
regulates the speed of 
his own horse to that of 
the fleeing animal, rides 
close beside’ the run- 








wagon, and, on a bugle 
call being sounded, dash 
to the pole, and are 
hitched. The harness is 
of the skeleton character, 
the collar having an 
opening at the bottom, 
which enables it to be 
held open by a man at 
each horse’s head. All 
signals are given the 
horses by a bugle, which 
they answer with pre- 
cision, also going through 
many | intricate evolu- 
tions. One of the most 
exciting incidents of 
their drill is a_ leap 
through an arch of 
flames, showing how ut- 
terly regardless of fire 
these brave and_intel- 
ligent animals are. 

The training of mili- 
tary horses requires not 
only manual skill, but is 
an actual art. The 
trainer must have a the- 
oretical acquaintance 
with the anatomy and 
the physiology of the 
body ,of the horse, and a 
knowledge of  mathe- 
matics. He must also be 
familiar with the laws of 
mechanics in order to 
measure, and master, the 
position and action of the 
animal, for there is a 
vast difference between 
the horse of the adju- 








away, and reaches for 
the bridle. He is careful 
to keep well ahead, and 
the wheels of the car- 


Stopping a Carriage Team 


tant of higher officers, 
which has to cover miles 
at a high speed, and the 


riage off the heels of his own horse. The runaway is place at the pole, and this is repeated over and over horse of the infantry officer remaining with his troop. 
two hundred again until he knows that when the bell sounds he is The demands made on the cavalry horse of the rank 
feet. The police horses take to this work with great to get to the pole as quickly as possible. The horse and file are, however, quite well defined. In order to 


generally stopped within a distance of 


zest, and the officer has not a thought for his own 


mount while at work, something hard- 
ly ever understood by others than ex- 
pert horsemen, Still, there are many 
accidents to horses and riders. 

The first step in the training of a 
horse for the Fire Department is to 
subject him to a severe physical ex- 
amination, not only as to his physical 
condition, but as to his intelligence, 
patience, and obedience. Failure in 
any of these requirements means _ re- 
jection. The physical examination of 
the horses is completed at the train- 
ing-school; their mind and endurance 
are tested, as well as their willingness 
to work, and they are well broken to 
the fire harness, so that they will let 
it drop on their backs without a 
quiver of fright or nervousness. When 
the horse is pronounced bright, sound, 
and accustomed to the harness, his 
primary education is finished, and he 
is sent for further training to an en- 
gine company where a horse is wanted. 
If he gives satisfaction there, he grad- 
uates into the department, and _ re- 
mains on the active-duty list until 
accident or old age overtakes him. 
The city purchases all its fire horses 
with the proviso that a month be al- 
lowed for training and trials before 
they are paid for. 

Arrived at the engine- house, the 
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A Lesson in Military Work 


is generally ambitious, and is helped in mastering this overcome the obstacles, good horses are the first re- 


quirement, and those which are known 
as good jumpers are preferred. The 
rider must daily show the horse the ob- 
stacles he has to cover, and get it ac- 
customed to them. Then come the 
trials, mostly the jumps over fences, 
brush, walls, and ditches. This drill- 
ing of the horse requires a great deal 
of patience; one animal will require 
two, another three, weeks, but, as a 
rule, six weeks suffice for the prelim- 
inary preparations, and the work dur- 
ing this time consists of trotting for 
two hours or more, alternating with 
a few canters. The horse must be al- 
lowed to jump, held by a rope and 
without a rider, for the first two 
weeks. For a week the obstacles are 
disregarded, then begins the jumping 
again without the rider, and the height 
and length of the obstacles are progres- 
sively increased. When this prelim- 
inary training has been satisfactorily 
accomplished, the rider mounts the 
animal, and completes the difficult 
education for the jumping. : 
The education of the horse for cir- 
cus purposes has perhaps more showy 
results. Put perseverance with an in- 
telligent animal along useful lines 
appeals, after all, to those who love 
the horse, and who delight in seeing 
him enter into the spirit of his work. 
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“Joe” and “Dan,” the Kansas City Fire Department horses, in their open-air performance. They are stationed E 
several blocks away, and at the sound of a bugle rush to the wagon, leaping through hoops of fire on the TH E | ISEFI J L EDI 1¢ ATION OF TI | E HORS 


way. These horses were taken to the Paris Exposition, where their intelligence excited the greatest admiration 
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Beggars 


OUNTING all the different varieties, there 
are from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
professional beggars in New York city at 
the present moment. There are those who 
think that there are a great many more 
than this number, but the above estimate 
probably comes as near the truth, so far as the 
‘regulars ” are concerned, as one can get. The regu- 
lars are the men, women, and children who make their 
living, such as it is, by asking for alms; some even 
succeed in acquiring savings-bank accounts. The “ ir- 
regulars,” or occasional beggars, may almost be said 
to be numberless—at any rate, it would be a very 
venturesome statistician who would attempt to state 
with any exactitude what their numerical strength 
is. There are tens of thousands of “stake-men” in 
the United States—men who work until they have 
accumulated a sum of money, when they quit their 
jobs and go “on the road”—and New York certain- 
ly has its full share of these casual vagrants and 
beggars. They are called irregulars because they are 
not regularly in the begging business. When their 
“stake” is gone or “ cadging” becomes distasteful to 
them, they find another job, and stick to it until 
another stake has been saved. The hobo, or profession- 
al tramp, calls them “ gay-cats ”—beggars who have 
only enough courage to pursue 

their calling when the sun 


and Begging 
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begging stories—‘“ short stories,” they are called. He 
keeps working them over week after week, and his 
most important business in life is to make them fit 
different conditions and circumstances. For a while 
it was a fad among beggars—it is yet to some extent 
—to tell alms-givers that drink was really what 
was desired, the customary formula being, “I’m a 
drunkard, boss, and I know it, but I’m dyin’ for a 
glass o’ whiskey.” I have known a number of men, 
who pride themselves on their ability to refuse and 
detect professional beggars, to be taken in by this 
trick. It became popular on the theory that honesty 
is the best policy. A beggar in Canal Street once 
said to me: “The guy what gives away his money 
wants to know what’s goin’ to be done with it. If 
you tell him that you’re starvin’ he’ll think you’re 
a liar, ’eause you look so good. If you tell him ’t 
you’re a boozer an’ want a drink, he’ll prob’ly be- 
lieve you. I always try to tell the pub what I think 
it can swallow easiest.” He who can make the “ pub” 
swallow the most is the prince of beggars, be he regu- 
lar or irregular. 

One of the most familiar figures among the regulars 
in New York is the maimed beggar. If he is a hobo 
—and he often is—he is apt to rely entirely on his 
infirmity to excite sympathy, the idea being that that 


in New York 


“ Studied!” he exclaimed. “ Why, I practise that 


’ fall regularly every day in my room.” 


“T should think you would have learned by this 
time to take it without much—suffering, as you call it.” 
“No,” and he shook his head. “To do the thing 
well I’ve got to jar myself a little each time. But 
what are jars and jolts, when you can get fifties 
and twenty-fives in exchange?” ; 
Perhaps the most pathetic members of the beg- 
gars’ guild in New York are the miserable women 
one sees haunting areaways and side streets off the 
main thoroughfares. They are pathetic on account 
of their history; many of them are wreckage from 
the “ Tenderloin.” ‘They ran the pace that kills for 
a while, and then they tumbled naturally into what 
is known as “the old-hag bunch.” They are an 
eyesore even to themselves. Said one of them to 
me only a few weeks ago, “If somebody ’ud just 
punch me in the head and then say ‘Goodby,’ I 
wouldn’t mind a bit.” A few—a very few—pick up 
what they are pleased to call a good living, and | 
have run across a few impostors who posed as members 
of the “ old-haggers ” in the daytime and lived in com- 
fort in cozy lodgings at night, but the majority barely 
succeed in keeping body and soul together. z ; 
There are also men in New York’s begging fra. 
ternity who have reached what 
is well called “the limit.” 
They are found principally on 





shines and the weather is 
warm; in winter they try to 
find employment. They are 


dubbed gay-cats by the old 
stagers by way of contempt; 
the old stagers fraternize only 
with those who follow the road 
in good weather and bad. 

Winter is the season when 
New York receives most of its 
beggars. There are, of course, 
both men and women who 
‘hold down” the city the year 
round, and they are known in 
the tramp vernacular as “ city 
vags,” but the army of New 
York’s mendicants come to 
town when the thermometer 
falls in the direction of the 
freezing-point. They enter the 
city in twos and threes, and 
take up their quarters in 
cheap lodging - houses and like 
resorts, where * sleeping- 
spots” can be had at very 
moderate prices. 

Those who do best are the 
hoboes, or professional tramps. 
These men and boys make it a 
study to prey upon the sympa- 
thies of the credulous public, 
and I have known those who 
were so persistent that they 
were willing to visit over a 
score of back doors, if neces- 
sary, merely to get a piece of 
pie. Indeed, they pride them- 
selves on their patience, and 
one of their favorite pastimes, 
when off duty, is telling stories 
about difficult begging — ex- 
ploits. 

Perhaps the most popular 
“hang-out” of this class of 
regulars in New York is Bar- 
ney Flynn’s saloon in China- 
town. Here one may meet 
practically every type of vaga- 
hond known to Hoboland, and 
| know of no more sordid sur- 
roundings than those found in 
the back room of this place. 
The saloon is open—or was un- 
til very recently —all night, 
and the “Gorillas,” as the 








the East Side, and are seldoin 
encountered outside of this 
quarter. They have dropped to 
the lowest rung of the out- 
east’s social ladder, “ because 
whiskey wouldn’t leave them 
alone.” Some of them have 
not only been “ A Number One ” 
beggars, but also first - class 
cracksmen. They are called 
“tomato-can vags” by the 
hobo; they pick over refuse 
barrels and boxes and drink 
the leavings in beer-kegs. As 
a rule, they have very little to 
say in explanation of their 
downfall and disgrace, and they 
resent prying questions as to 
their past. Some time ago, 
however, I succeeded in_per- 
suading one of them, whom I 
had known in better circum- 
stances, to talk, and he deliv- 
ered himself of this speech: 
“It’s true, Cigarette, that I’m 
down —’way down—an’ [ll 
never get up again. I’ve struck 
the limit. You ask me how it 
feels. Well, I'll tell you. In 
general, it feels bad. *Tain’t 
nice to have to think over 
your recollects, an’ wonder 
what you might ’a’ been. No- 
body ever got happy doin’ that, 
I don’t care who he was. 
There’s one comfort *t I’ve 
got, though, that you haven’t 
—I don’t have to worry any 
more about holdin’ my posish, 
about realizin’ my ambitions, 
an’ it’s a sight bigger re- 
lief *n most people imagine. 
When I lie down at night, I 
say to myself, ‘You may be a 
failure an’ all that, but you 
’ain’t got no headache ’cause 
you didn’t win out, so be hap- 
py. An’ do you know, Cig- 
arette, I guess *t I’m just as 
contented as you are.” 

There are more of these 
worn-out beggars in New York 
than one would suppose. As 
has been stated, they are lo- 











habitués are called in Bow- 
ery slang, keep coming and go- 
ing the entire twenty - four 
hours. Some belong to the 
notorious “ Lake Shore Gang,” 
which operates on the L. 8S. & M.S. R. R.; others hail 
from Chicago, Omaha, Denver, and Frisco, while still 
others are men with Jocal “‘ monakers.” About mid- 
night they begin to get drowsy, and then it is that 
the rear room takes on the true “ hang-out” look. 
The sleepy ones appropriate chairs, corners, and 
‘spots ” on the floor, and new-comers must pick their 
vay carefully through the snoring crowd. 

What the regulars who frequent places like this 
take in during “ the day’s work ” is hard to determine. 
No day in Hoboland, or in the beggar’s world in 
general, nets the beggar the same returns; and the 
most that one can do is to strike a very rough aver- 
age. When J was more intimately associated with 
the New York * cadger.”’ and knew him, more or less, 
as a companion in the “art,” it was not considered 
anything phenomenal for an experienced hobo to beg 
regularly as much as $1 50 a day, and I have met 
those who were able to take in over $3. There are 
hundreds, however, who have to remain content with 
fifty cents a day, and even less. The competition in 
the life is fierce, and only those who are uncommonly 
persistent achieve remarkable successes. As a rule, the 
New York beggar asks exclusively for money—hard 
cash: this is also true of the majority of beggars in 
the far West. The fashionable excuse for being a 
beggar is hunger or thirst, but cash is what the 
man wants. If you give him a drink or a meal he 
will accommodate you by accepting it, but he does not 
hesitate to inform you that he would much prefer 
a dime or a quarter. 

The main stock in trade of the regular is catchy 


‘“‘Barney’s”—The New York Headquarters of the ‘‘ Gorillas” 


is quite sufficient to prove his case. Not long ago 
I met a one-legged hobo in 125th Street, and he asked 
me for a dime as if it belonged to him by divine 
right. He was a big, husky fellow, and I asked him 
why he didn’t go to work. “ None o’ ver business!” 
he replied, and moved on, accosting other passers- 
by with, “ Help a poor lame man—help a poor lame 
man!” which many of them did to the tune of quarters 
and dimes. 

The men and women who sell lead-pencils and shoe- 
laces, and try at the same time to call attention to 
their physical deformities, are, in many cases, also 
regulars. The pencils and laces are what is known 
in the underworld as a “stall’’—they furnish an 
excuse for being on the street. I have made the 
acquaintance of several of these fake peddlers, and, 
in their way, they are quite as interesting—and crook- 
ed—as the hobo. They can act sometimes much bet- 
ter than can he. I used to know a beggar of this 
type who took his stand every afternoon in the neigh- 
lerhood of Washington Square. He was minus an 
arm as well as a leg, but he was otherwise a strong 
and healthy-looking man. His histrionic ability show- 
ed itself whenever he saw a fashionably dressed lady 
coming his way. He could stumble and fall at her 
feet as if by accident better than any other actor- 
beggar I have ever seen. I asked him if it didn’t hurt 
to land on the pavement so abruptly, and he replied, 
indignantly, “Of course it hurts—nothing in this 
world that’s done well is done without suffering!” 

“Then you have really studied how to take the 
tumble nicely?” I queried further. 





cated mainly east of the Bow- 
ery or in that thoroughfare, 
and after a fashion they are 
what I have called regulars— 
they live by what they find 
and is handed them—but they are the wretchedest- 
looking collection of men I know. Some of them live 
in barrels and cellars, while others seek shelter in 
cheap all-night restaurants and saloons. I never 
knew one who could state positively when he next ex- 
pected to sleep in a bed. 

Of the child-beggars in New York a great deal 
might be said, but it is only fair to state that I 
have not found them as numerous as have some other 
observers. The youngsters that I know best are the 
so-called “Prushuns” of Hoboland. It is my cal- 
culation that there are about 7000 of these boys 
in the United States, and some of them are con- 
tinually running in and out of New York with their 
“ Jockers °—the men with whom they travel on the 
road. Their function in Hoboland is to be the slaves 
of the men who have “ snared ” them—persuaded them 
to become roadsters. They must beg, run errands, 
get wood for the “hang-out” fire, “hustle” for beer, 
and generally make themselves useful. They resemble 
the ordinary gamin of the streets, and talk and act 
very much as he does; but they are great travellers, 
and some of them have visited every State in the 
Union. Indeed, they are to be discovered in the street, 
if one can persuade them to talk, by their knowledge 
of far-away places. I was quizzing one of them re- 
cently, and for a while his looks deceived me, and I 
put him down for a New York arab. Gradually, 
however, and by intention, I fell into the hobo ver- 
nacular, and the little fellows guard soon broke 
before he realized what he was saying. 

(Continued on page 221.) 
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A ROYAL MOTHER 


Czarina of Russia, whose photograph with her fourth and youngest daughter Anastasia is reproduced above, is a sister of the wife 
of Prince Henry, the Kaiser’s brother, who is to be entertained by the United States. The Czarina is a daughter of the late 
Grand-Duke of Hesse. Her christened name is Victoria Alice, after her grandmother, the late Queen of England 
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Chimmie Fadden: 


" HAT,” says Whiskers, “ what is we 
to do about de excise law?” 

“T has give de subject much taut,” 
says Mr. Paul, “and derefore can- 
not break into de newspapers wit me 
views on it. In private [I may ex- 

plain dat de question disolves itself under tree heads: 
foist, what rights has Americans to say how New 
York shall be ruled; second,” he says, ‘what is de 
forner here for if not to have his own way; thoid, and 
lastly, what has de honest copper done dat we shall 
deprive him of a chance to make an honest million 
out of blackmail?” 

* But what is de law?” asks Miss Fannie. 

‘Me dear Mrs. Burton,” says Mr. Paul, “ de law is 
a poor ting, but our own. It expresses de American 
sense dat de cit’zen should be able to get’as drunk as 
is good for him—and his wife and children—in six 
days of de week. De Sunday closing law is a-sam- 
ple of Yankee meanness, designed to compel de bread- 
winner to consider de family bread before de family- 
entrance beer. 

“It is our national trait,” he says, “to consider 
our own rights above dose of de stranger witin our 
gates. We is narrow-minded: we tinks de Sunday ser- 
vice of de meeting-house supplies a better standard of 
life dan de secret lodge of de Mafia, de sermons of 
Madam Emma Goldman, or de edicts of de Clan de 
gall.” 

“Tut, tut!” says Whiskers. ‘ De law cannot be en- 
foreed: and if it is enforced de wicked Democrats will 
get back into office.” 

“ But.” says Miss Fannie, “ what papa says is so 
confusing. Which do you claim,” she says to him, 
“dat de law cannot, or should not, be enforced?” 

* Really, me dear,” says Whiskers, “ your question 
is—dat is, it isn’t—I mean it hasn’t—” 

“It hasn’t sense,” chips in Mr. Paul, looking sol- 
emn at Miss Fannie. 

“Why?” she says, wit a laugh. 

Because,” he says, “some of us believe de law 
can’t be enforced, some dat it-shouldn’t be; but we all 
believe it shouldn’t and couldn’t. When you ask which 
we believe, it is as if you asked,‘ Why is a house when 
it’s brick?’ Dere is no answer; and to ask a question 
what can’t be answered is merely fem’nine.” 

“Dat’s it exactly,” says Whiskers. “ You is fem’- 
nine, Fannie.” 

‘ Besides,” says Mr. Paul, “de saloon is de forn 
woiking-man’s club—also his blackjack and his knock- 
out. De rights of de forner must be sacredly pro- 
tected: even if de native American must be trun out 
of house, home, and cffice. What is Sunday witout 
free beer? Rah!” he says, “for license, liquor, and 
loose morals. Down wit de meddling Yankee! De 
empty cupboard wit a Sunday drunk is better dan a 
seber Sunday and a State Boss who don’t know where 
he’s at. 

* Let us.” he says, “be liberal; let us be tolerant; 
iet us all join in singing dat new Hymn of Freedom: 
* Beer, Bossism, and Blackmail.’ ” 

I don’t believe Mr. Paul meant all he said. Some- 
times he don’t. I seen where a geezer wrote dat de 
cops couldn't close de saloons if dey tried. I wonder 
how he found it out? Dey never tried. Roosevelt, you 
say? Why, he was only one of four. He couldn’t 
give de order to close for fair, ‘cause de Inspectors and 
Captains knowed he couldn’t break ’em if dey faked 
it. It’s diffrent dese days. If de order went out now, 
and on de level, just exactly one Sunday would see 
de finish: would do de trick. Every one dat knows de 
gune knows dat. It’s wort more dan two millions in 
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“Get busy,” he says, ‘Sor I’ll chop your head off.” 


Of Excise, and International Politics 


long-green wafers a year for dat order not to go out. 
But dat hasn’t anyting to do wit it. Sure not. 

I hears our folks chinning about tings dat sets 
wheels going in me coco, and if I don’t let de wheels 
buzz dey’ll bust. Not anodder woid about it but dis: 
If I was a Reformer and de people says, ** He’s a good 
one; we'll give him a chance to reform tings,” do you 
know what I would tink was up to me to do? Why, 
reform. See? 

I says dat to Mr. Paul, and he says, * Your plan, 
Chames,” he says, “is right morals, but wrong pol’tics. 
A Reformer,” he says, “is a man who is for morals 
when he’s out of office, but for pol’tics when he’s in. 
Dat’s why he’s more frequent out dan in.” 

But I was going to tell you about Duchess. So 
long! I’m off for France wit Duchess. America is 
to de bad, for fair, since Prince Henry and his little 
German band is going to butt into dis country, and 
get de glad hand from de Battery to de Bronx. Duch- 
ess wen’t stand for it. 

“What’s de matter wit Henry?’ I says when she 
sets upther holler. 

“ Revanche!” she says. 
Lorraine!” 

I knows none of dose parties, so I says notting, and 
she goes on. 

“T'd raddev.” she says, “see dis redic’lous country 
give fétes to de oafs Anglais dan to de German pigs.” 

* What’s de answer?” I says. 

“Ts it dat you know not de history of your own 
country?” says she. 

“ Like a book,” I says. ‘George Washington dis- 
covered it, Teddy Roosevelt saved it, Andy Carnegie 
learned it to read and write, and John L. Sullivan win 
de belt,” T says. 

“Germany insult Dewey,” she says. 

“Not Uncle George,” I says, “or dere wouldn’t be 
no Germany. Guess again,” says I. 

“When vou was wit Spain at war,” she says, “ Ger- 
many wanted to come over and capture New York, like 
she did Paris, but England stopped her.” 

“Dat was good of dear old Lunnon,” says T. 

‘“ American pork and insurance companies is kept 
out of Germany,” she says. 

“Dey is bote good tings,” I says, “and we can’t 
keep tco much of ’em at home.” 

“You has no love for la patrie,”’ she says. “ Re- 
vanche!” Den she made faces, and wouldn’t speak to 
me no more. 

I goes to Mr. Paul, asks him what was doing, and 
tells him what Duchess says. 

Mr. Paul taut a while, den he says: “ Chames, you 
has come to headquarters dis time. I am prob’bly de 
only living human gent what understands dis whole 
bunch of trouble; and dat is because I has devoted a 
long and stud’ous life to getting next to de game.” 

Sometimes Mr. Paul talks as straight English as 
me. 

“De game.” he says, “is called international 
pol’ties. which is de sci’nce of not tackling a nation 
bigger dan you is. unless you has a gang back of you 
to offset de handicap. A big part of de game is to 
get chummy wit any nation you can’t lick alone, if 
vou can’t get a gang to help you lick it.” 

“Ts dere a scrap coming?” I asks. 

“Very likelv.” he says. “TI has read all de his- 
tor’eal novels of de last vear, ’cept a few hundred dat 
couldn't be printed fast enough for me to get a copy, 
and I learns from dem dat de glad hand is a sure 
sign of war. 

“Your good wife Hortense,” he says, “ being of a 
French disposition, is ‘natur’lly distressed dat we 





* Alsace!” she says, “and 
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should be preparing ter’pin and canvas-back for to give 
proper welcome to a gent of German substraction. 
De country of Hortense,” he says, “once swung an 
uppercut at de country of Prince Henry; but de en’my 
sidestepped, and la belle France’s blow landed on her 
own astonished nose. While she was busy washing de 
self-drawn gore off her own face Germany waltzes in 
and; took tea on de chanze aleezay.” 

* Germany was give de decision?” I asks. 

“She took it,” he says. “ Den, being trained for a 
real fight, Germany looks about to see who could she 
get into de ring wit next, and earn a reputation in 
de heavy-weight class. De eye of her war lord lit 
upon England, and hg says, ‘ Here’s a scrapper in me 
own class.’ He makes a face at England, and got de 
surprise of his life. When he opens his eyes after 
making de face he seen England fenced in on all sides 
wit two lines of war-ships: dere was just four of ’em 
for every one he had. So he says he has an engage- 
ment to perform in vaudeville for a season, and 
couldn't get into de ring witout breaking a contract 
wit his press-agent. Den he sends out a hurry order 
for two gross of war-ships. 

“Jn de mean time, under Providence, and de bless- 
ing of commun’ty of interest, dis country, de U.S. A., 
had fought tru de middle-weight class, and had come 
up smiling and looking for trouble. Now, Chames, 
under de rules of international pol’tics any one not 
wit you, is again you.” 

“Same in ward pol’tics,” I says, beginning to get on 
to de game. 

“Very well,” he says. “Seeing dat we knows how 
te put up our fists, King Edward and King William 
bote gets a move on. King Edward moves foist: he 
passes us out a monop’ly in cigarettes and underground 
railways.” 

“Good woik!” I says. 

“ Fine woik,” says Mr. Paul. “Den King William 
says to his High Lord Jollier, ‘Get busy,’ he says, * or 
(‘ll chop your head off. How,’ he says, ‘shall I give 
de double-cross to Uncle Ned?’ meaning King Edward. 

“*Send America a Prince, your Majesty,’ says de 
High Lord Jollier, who is no farmer. ‘ But,’ says 
Willie, ‘me Uncle has give ’em a monop’ly.’ 

“*¥our Gracious Majesty,’ says de Jollier, ‘ Amer- 
icans is a proud and haughty race, who is high-step- 
pers when it comes to independence. What cares 
dey for monop’lies? Dat is a mere bauble, dross and 
vanity. What dere stern souls loves is a live Prince. 
De livelier de better.’ 

“<In dat case, says de King, ‘I'll send Henry.’ 

“*Send Henry,’ says de Jollier, ‘and de game is a 
cinch. Give ’em a royal Prince, and den call on ’em 
for dere lives, liberties. and pursuit of happiness, and 


_dey is yours to command.’ 


“<T’l] do it,’ says de King, ‘and den I’ll make anod- 
der face at England.’ 

“So you see, Chames,” says Mr. Paul, “dat de 
lamentations of Hortense is de woids of foolishness. 
De die is cast; we has set our hands to de plough, de 
sword is drawn, and de Committee of One Hundred is 
deep in de study of court etiquette, bills of fare, wine 
lists. and time tables. De flannelled fools is smash- 
ing de wickets of vanity; de muddied oafs is kicking 
de football of rage and dispair; but little Willie is 
keeping a dozen type-writers busy accepting invita- 
tions for Brodder Henry to visit de principal cities 
of dis country and Oshkosh. 

“T only regrets dat I did not go long on a few 
tousand barrels of sauer-kraut. 

“Convey,” he says. “convey to Hortense my vive 
sympathie républicaine.” 
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FAIR IS MY LOV 
Fair is my love, and cruel as she’s fair; 
Her brow shades frown, altho’ her eyes are sunny; 
Her smiles are lightning, though her pride despair; 
And her disdains are gall, her favors honey. 
A modest maid, decked with a blush of honor, 
Whose feet do tread green paths of youth and love; 
The wonder of all eyes that look upon her: 
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Sacred on earth; design’d a saint above; 

Chastity and Beauty, which are deadly foes, 

Live reconciled friends, within her brow; 

And had she Pity to conjoin with those, 

Then who had heard the plaints I utter now? 

For had she not been fair, and thus unkind, 

My Muse had slept, and none had known my mind. 


PAINTING BY EDWIN A. ABBEY Samuel Daniels, 1562-1619 
amue anicis, po . 








A Translator of the 


N a recently published book, called Letters on 
Life, by “ Claudius Clear,” the writer takes up 
the question, “ Should old Letters be Kept?” and, 
on the whole, he decides in the negative—wisely, 
I think. Yet we cannot regret that he has been 
persuaded to rescue from the oblivion of journal- 
ism the letters which compose this book. They cover 
a wide diversity of subjects, and touch life with no 
infirm impact on many sides. From considering “ The 
Art of Life” to “ The Man in the Street,” from “ The 
Zest of Life” to “On Growing Old” and “ Broken- 
hearted,” from “ Firing out the Fools” and “The 
Sin of Overwork ” to “The Happy Life” and “ Good 
Manners,” Claudius Clear steps easily yet firmly, with 
something to say on each theme that is not only 
valuable but individual; saying it out of a wide know- 
ledge of men and books, and with an eager, nipping 
air that gives a crisp edge to an underlying stream of 
tenderness and deep feeling. Broad and diversified 
as is the range of topics which are handled in these 
Letters on Life, they are nevertheless unified by a 
most bracing and exhilarating philosophy, and im- 
pregnated with the strong, tonic 
quality of an honest, fearless, and 
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ing—deep, strong, true, reverential—he seizes on the 


life that throngs about him, and sees in the lowest form 
of it, if it have but a soul, an ideal, a light that burns 


upward. He leaves others to sentimentalize about life. 
He has no patience with the moralizing tendency that 


talks in abstract terms around the ends of being. 


Sufficient for him that he has tasted the common life 


and found that it “ means intensely, and means good ”’; 
that to make life plain to the plain man you must 
deal with facts; that to “shoot the soul” (his own 
phrase) into the actual you: must reckon with bodies; 
that to understand the art of life you must learn hon- 
estly from a real experience. It used to be said of 
the late Professor Henry Drummond that the secret 
of his power with young men lay in the fact that he 
translated the old theology into the language of to- 
day, so that it came to them with all the force of a new 
revelation. It may be said in the same way of Claudius 
Clear that his power lies in his ability to take the 
common things of life and to pierce them with new 
meaning. In short, he is a translator of the common- 
place. “ The highest wisdom,” has he not said, “is 


Commonplace 


or comfort, or rest. Concentration is, undoubtedly the 
— commonplace people if they are to succeed in this 
world. 


And then he goes on to say: 


It may be doubted whether we have a right to sacrifice 
life to the work of life. Life, it has been said, is not 
for working; neither is life for learning; but learning and 
working are for life A man is so eager in pursuit of his 
toil that he practically sacrifices everything to it. He 
has no leisure. He scarcely knows his own children—at 
least with any degree of intimacy. He has no time to 
trim the lamp of friendship. . .. Let us not watch the 
clock too cagerly. read with delight Thoreau’s vin- 
dication of his days of revery which his fellow-townsmen 
thought so idle. ‘ My days,” says he, ‘were not days 
of the week bearing the stamp of any heathen deity, nor 
were they minced into hours and fretted by the ticking 
of a clock.” 

He has no patience with the man who is too busy 
to do his duty. He is for making the most of life, 
and a ceaseless energy and driving activity would seem 
to characterize him most, if he did not let us as 
often see that other side of his nature which dwells 
in repose and finds intellectual balance in contempla- 
tion. Indeed, he himself has made the distinction be- 

tween the two lives—the life of 
actuality and the life of imagination 





original mind. The Letters are but 
a few of a great number which have 
appeared every week for several years 
past in the religious weekly of which 
their author is the editor; for Claud- 
ius Clear is no other than Dr. W. 
Robertson Nicoll, the editor and 
founder of the British Weekly, the 
London Bookman, and other  note- 
worthy literary and journalistic ven- 
tures. 


“The Correspondence of Claudius 
Clear” began its career in the Brit- 
ish Weekly of October 28, 1887, 
which number also contained the 
fourth instalment of When a Man’s 
Single, by “Gavin Ogilvie,’ identi- 
fied eventually as Mr. J. M. Barrie. 
To me the British Weekly was rich 
and stimulating reading in those 
days, and I have never deserted it, 
as it has never failed to sustain its 
interest for me. The editor’s purpose 
in this weekly was to leaven the field 
of religious journalism with a deeper 
and broader human interest, and to 
accomplish this end he brought his 
pages into living touch with present- 
day literary and social issues; in 
short, he let the breath of life from 
the four quarters of heaven blow 
freely through it. It is highly char- 
acteristic of the man and his career. 
I have a copy of the British Weekly 
still in my possession, in which the 
initial letter of the “ Correspond- 
ence” appeared; there is a passage in 
it which strikes in the very begin- 
ning the note which Claudius Clear 
has preserved with unvarying insist- 
ence, and which I shall now quote: 


Letters are good reading if they are 
written straight away as fast as the 
pen can be driven—that is, if they are 
frank talk. And when postage was 
dear and pence few, letters had their 
golden age. I saw lately a correspond- 
ence between two northern lads carried 
on nearly fifty years ago. Both were in 
remote places, both were full of hope 
and fear, both were entering the en- 
chanted world of literature, and the 
more magical land of love. The ink 
was brown, the blue paper faded, and 
the letters had been read to tatters, yet 
the best printing was not so attractive as 
these descriptions of the white world, 
the warm fire, and “to-day I began 
Tranhoe. I have little doubt I shall 
like it better than its predecessors.” 
And the young ambition, “I wonder 
whether our names will yet be known 
beyond these parishes.” And “I do 
not know what progress you are making 
in the affairs of the heart. When last 
in A I met Miss V——.”” And then 
follows a minute account of how she 
looked, and spoke, and held her head. 
No, there cannot be letters like these 
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and dream. And it is because the 
dream life is as real to him as the 
actual life that he is able to take his 
place with some purpose among the 
commentators on the conduct of life. 
Reading in Hawthorne’s Grandfa- 
ther’s Chair, a passage will start him 
writing about “The Art of Life.” 
An observation to the effect that au- 
tobiographies are a very unimportant 
part of our literary treasure sets 
him thinking, and upon concluding 
that this observation is false, he 
takes up the debate “ That Literature 
is Autobiography.” Something a 
well-known palmist says produces a 
letter on ‘“ The Art of Conversation.” 
He has been reading some anecdotes 
which carry his observation into life 
where he sees two contrasting types: 
the man who takes his work coolly, 
and the man who is nervous and 
fussy, and as a result we have a chap- 
ter on “The Art of Taking Things 
Coolly.” Dr. Johnson is |:rgely re- 
sponsible for “ Vanity and its Morti- 
fications.” “Some Questions about 
Holidays” is an amusing and _ in- 
structive argument, pro and con, as 
to whether holidays are necessary at 
all, evidently provoked by a mood in 
which the writer felt the need of 
them. When Dr. Nicoll visited 
America some four years ago, he 
visited the little town of Litchfield in 
Connecticut, rich in its associations 
with the Beecher family, and heard a 
beautiful story concerning the ob- 
servation of the Sabbath by Lyman 
Beecher’s family. On Sunday night it 
appears that the children were allow- 
ed to begin playing “ when three stars 
came out.” From this the writer 
draws a moral that “ we should begin 
to be happy as soon as we can, not 
waiting for a great noontide, not 
waiting even for a heaven crowded 
with stars. Let us make the most of 
the little we have, be happy as soon, 
as much, and as long as _ possible. 
Let us begin to play when three stars 
come out.” And so on through these 
letters, some of them with a humorous 
inclination, like ‘“ Midnight Tea ” and 
“ Samuel,” which, by-the-way, is not 
a biblical essay, but the name of the 
editor’s cat. 


There is a certain tone of austerity 
in these letters, though the writer is 
never ungracious, and always patient 
and tender with the weak things of 
the earth. It is the expression of 








nowadays; nor can the busy man of 
action write often. 


“Frank talk °—that was the ideal 
that Claudius Clear set before him in 
these letters, and he has rarely swerved from it. 
Again and again he takes you into his inmost confi- 
dence, and makes you feel that the most trivial detail 
of your life is deeply interesting to him. He weaves 
his thoughts into the current of your own thinking, 
and, lo! what seemed common and trivial becomes im- 
portant and significant. The personality of a letter 
is its chief commendation, and we shall find that the 
charm, the wisdom, the insight, the severe beauty, of 
these letters are to be accounted for in the personality 
of Claudius Clear. 


The great. secret of art is its recognition of the 
universal in life. The wise artist, the sane teacher, 
is he who takes the common bread of life, and in break- 
ing it before the multitude brings down upon it the 
blessing of Heaven by imparting to it the touch of 
divinity. Genius cannot avail unless it is grounded 
deep in human experience. An angel beating ineffect- 
ual wings in the blue of heaven will not: help us one 
whit to live and to enjoy life, unless he stoop so near 
to earth that our hopes and aspirations can mount 
on his wings. It is the best thing that can be said of 
Claudius Clear that he helps us most to understand 
life because he sees men plain and not as trees walk- 
ing. His eyes are wide open to the common joys and 
sorrows, the fundamental needs of mankind. One has 
only to gead his letter on “ The Man in the Street ” to 
prove this. With sober insight and freshness of feel- 


W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. (Claudius Clear), in his Library 
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to be found in commonplaces. The best help that can 
be rendered to humanity is the representation of com- 
monplaces as they are confirmed and illuminated by 
experience.” He is a wise man who builds on the 
commonplaces of life. It is the only sure foundation 
of practical wisdom and achievement. Claudius Clear 
never forgets this, and it is this quality of practical 
insight and strenuous sagacity which makes his Let- 
ters on Life one of the most suggestive and stimula- 
ting books on the conduct of life that could be put 
into the hands of young or old to-day. It is counsel 
for the world’s workers; a menace to the drones. It 
is a moral shower-bath for the listless, and a stimulus 
for those who have lost heart. It embodies a sound 
philosophy on the art of making the most of both 
worlds by doing the duty that is nearest you in the 
world that you are now living in. Zest, vitality, alert- 
ness, efficiency, the rigor of the game, order and meth- 
od—these are the dominant notes struck again and 
again in these letters. Take, for example, the follow- 
ing from “ The Sin of Overwork ”’: 


No man can do well more than a definite quantity of 
work. Work to be done well requires to be done at mod- 
erate speed. Sometimes a careful toiler will be astonished 
at the excellence of what he accomplishes quickly on a 
sudden call. But he will be most foolish to count upon 
this. ... There is a strict Jimit to our power of doing 
such work, and we shall do well to respect the limit. 
If we crowd in other tasks, everything becomes muddled 
and huddled. Life grows peaceless, without satisfaction, 


a temperament whose very fibre has 
been hardened and welded in a stern 
school of life, which for its rigor 
knows no equal. Dr. Nicoll, like most 
Scotsmen, is a son of the rock; cra- 
dled in the storm, soon made to feel that he must trust 
himself, that man is a soldier, and life is a fight. The 
young Scot is taught to take things seriously. A son 
of the manse, born in Aberdeenshire, Dr. Nicoll comes 
of the race of Celtic Seots in whose veins run idealism, 
poetry, passion, earnestness, as they are not to be 
found in any other strain of Scottish blood. Of such 
struggle and dream is the stuff of his life. 


The other day I ran across a not very elegant, but 
very forcible, phrase—a man’s need “to keep office 
hours with his own soul.” In the rush of life we 
need a city of the mind. Revery, Amiel has said, is 
the Sunday of thought. One needs in the brief pauses 
of life, as Claudius Clear puts it, “to bethink one’s 
self—to consider the drift and the end.” It is good 
to have a few books, like intimate friends, upon which 
one can fall back for the strengthening of one’s pur- 
poses and the confirming of one’s faith. I was visit- 
ing a library in a country town not long ago, and the 
librarian showed me a little collection of books which 
it had been found necessary to classify as “ books of 
meditation.” Letters on Life is such a book; a book 
to stir the dormant, to inspire the earnest, to comfort 
even the old and tired in the race of life. I have 
placed it on my book-shelf between Hamerton’s The 
Intellectual Life and The Letters of James Smetham, 
a book not so well known as the former, but once 
possessed, always prized. 
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Although winter’s most determined efforts have little or no effect upon the vast volume of water that pours over the precipice at 
Niagara, the river below the Falls and all the surrounding landscape are masked in ice. The bowlders are sheathed in a glittering 
coat of mail, the spray from the torrent freezing where it falls, and giving the most commonplace objects strange and mysterious 
forms. The “‘ice bridge” below the Falls, which is of Nature’s sole construction, is one of the sights at Niagara in winter 
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Wanted: A Gilbert 


A Crying Need of the Latter-Day Comic-Opera Stage 


i the publie generally suffers in mind and morals 
from the prevailing epidemic of gloom and _ vice 
at the leading New York theatres, certain it is 
that there are individuals other than those re- 
sponsible for its existence who profit by it. These 
persons are the purveyors of humor on the stage. 
The background of misery and other pestiferous 
things, concerning which we recently complained in 
some comment upon the Horrific Drama, brings into 
a high and welcome relief any bit of fun, however 
mediocre its quality. As a consequence, gentlemen like 
Mr. Harry B.Smith and Mr.Stanislaus Stange and the 
syndicate of wits who construct those heavy spectacles 
known as British musical comedies, are finding their 
strong-boxes simply groaning with the royalties which 
are ever welcome to the most ardent worshipper of 
democratic ideals. It is the habit of the human kind 
to fly to extremes, and if the playhouses wherein are 
to be found the lighter and frothiest kind of dramatic 
trifles are filled beyond the limit of safety, it is as 
much due to the depths of gloom at the 
other theatres as to the intrinsic merit 


son, as it were, and devote five years to one play, in- 
stead of one year to five, we are inclined to believe 
that he might measure up pretty close to the mark. 
His * Robin Hood ” and his “ Rob Roy ” were excellent 
productions, and as a writer of lyrics he is a most 
agreeable success. There is evidence in the two operas 
named that when he wrote them he concentrated all 
the powers of his mind upon the work he had in hand, 
whereas in some of his other productions, such, for 
instance, as “The Little Duchess,” he seems merely to 
have let them spraw' all over in an undisciplined riot 
of inconsequence. The Gilbertian libretto has form 
and motive; it is literary, and abounding in the keen- 
est kind of satire. The effort may be classed as in- 
tellectual pleasantry, and that it lost nothing of pub- 
lic approval because of this quality not only speaks 
well for the taste of the theatre-goers, but should serve 
as an inspiration to those who are writing for a 
similar clientéle to-day. It is inconceivable that with 
such an opportunity as the stage affords for the as- 


ciently obvious without further demonstration, 
one might call attention to the present plight 

of Mr. Francis Wilson in support of the contention. 
Mr. Wilson’s relation to the comic-opera stage is 
very much like that of Mr. Jefferson to legitimate 
comedy. Mr. Wilson is not a clown; he is a comedian 
of the highest type. It is true that in a superficial 
view of his achievements one sees much that suggests 
the grotesqueness of the buffoon, but an analysis of 
Mr. Wilson’s work takes him out of that class, and 
elevates him to a high plane of consideration. The 
gallery thinks of his Caddy as a delicious thing, the 
vulgarity of the character itself constituting its chief 
appeal, but it is not that that has kept Mr. Wilson's 
Caddy alive in the memory of discriminating people. 
It was the intellectual process by which his conception 
of the réle was made manifest, and his flawless art of 
impersonation, that made this performance a thing to 
be remembered. Prior to the production of “ Erminie ” 
Mr. Wilson was remarkable chiefly be- 

cause of the dexterity with which he 


[ the need for such a performance were not sufli- 





of the entertainment they provide. Just 
as Messrs. Weber and Fields are a sure BE 
cure for the most malignant attack of 
Campbellitis, so is Mr. Harry B. Smith 
a good remedy for an overdose of Clyde 
Fitch, and Lulu Glaser a most excellent 
antidote for Mrs. Carter and Belascoma- 
nia. Things which under ordinarily nor- 
mal conditions might seem flat, stale, and 
unprofitable, now appear to have positive 
merit, and the ill wind of the stage 
charnel - house is blowing much good for 
the votaries of the comic muse. One may 
regret that the votaries of the comic muse 
are not alive to the opportunities that 
present themselves; but the starving man 
is not wholly wise if he objects to the 
quality of his food, and if our stage hu- 
morists are not as funny as they should 
be, nor so brilliant as they might be if 
they would take their work more serious- 
iy, we should rather be thankful that we 
have them at all than over-critical of the 
mental pabulum they afford us. So long 
as it is not detrimental pabulum_ we 
should perhaps be satisfied. 


ym ENERALLY speaking, there never 
(; was a riper period than the pres- 

ent for a Gilbert. We have on ev- 
ery side, socially and in polities, themes 
quite as susceptible to the Gilbertian 
treatment as the modern Terence found 
ready to his hand in the esthetic craze 
which produced “ Patience” and the 
British naval absurdities out of which 
the undying * Pinafore” sprang into be- 
ing, but the opportunities come and the 
opportunities go, and the new Gilbert re- 
mains under cover. Most excellent music 
is wasted upon trivialities, and an art 
which in the history of letters has reach- 
ed the most honorable distinction has 
fallen into decay. It may be said, with 
some show of reason, that Gilberts are as 
rare as Shaksperes, and that in looking 
for a second, so close upon the heels of 
the first, we are engaged in a quest as 
futile as seeking to unearth a second Bard 
of Avon. In England they seem to have 
made up their minds that a new Gil- 
bert is an impossibility, and have tried 
to fill his shoes on a plan worthy of Gil- 
bert himself—that of having a libretto 
written by a syndicate of mediocrities, ' 
hoping that with ,seven heads upon his 
shoulders the resultant librettist might 
approximate the genius of the master. 
vhe spoiled broth that they cook for us 
has been seen in the airy trifles that come 
to Daly’s every autumn from Mr. George 
Edwardes’s playhouse in London; trifles 
having neither head nor tail nor middle, 
without beginning and without end, and 
all of stencil pattern, varying only in 
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handled his feet. His Caddy proved that 
the other end of him was to be reckoned 
with. There was mind in that perform- 
ance, and his subsequent career showed 
that it was his mind, and not his feet, 
that professionally he wished to stand 
on. One felt, in watching him at his work, 
that here was no mere dealer in “ gags,” 
either physical or verbal. There was a 
subtlety in his effort which indicated 
thought, and the public, noting it, has 
given him a recognition which it has 
withheld from such performers as De Wolf 
Hopper, who lunges his huge bulk through 
a part, apparently confounding dramatic 
art with football, Mr. Seabrooke, who ap- 
pears to believe that a clever indulgence 
in the brogue of an Irishman is all that 
is required to win the laurels of the truly 
illustrious, or Mr. Digby Bell, who began 
promisingly, and who, from being the best 
Koko on the comic-opera stage, took to 
gagging, and has ceased to be a factor 
worthy of consideration. Of all the men 
who were prominently in the public eye 
as comic-opera comedians twenty years 
ago, Mr. Wilson is the only one who may 
be said to have survived, and at this 
point of his survival it is his unhappy 
lot to be cast in a part which is sheer 
buffoonery. It is impossible that this is 
a matter of choice with this comedian. 
It is an inevitable conclusion that Mr. 
Wilson has taken the part of Gigg in 
“The Toreador” because there was act- 
ually nothing better for him to do, in 
spite of the fact that he has not been 
lacking in liberality to the playwright. 
One regrets the sight of so much real 
genius as Mr. Wilson has suppressed by 
the overwhelming limitations of such a 
rodle as he essays in “ The Toreador,” and 
while we hold no warrant from him to say 
so, we, nevertheless, venture the opinion 
that the poverty of Mr. Wilson’s showing 
at the Knickerbocker Theatre is not due 
to any fault of his own, but rather to the 
crass barrenness of the opportunity given 
him by the librettists of the hour. When 
a man of Mr. Wilson’s broad scope and 
powers of intellectual pleasantry is com- 
pletely overshadowed by the clever eccen- 
tricity of a specialty act, such as that 
of Mr. Joseph Coyne in “ The Toreador,” 
one who thinks about causes and effects 
must conclude that there is something 
wrong somewhere, and in harking back to 
primal. reasons for untoward conditions, 
in this case he finds the blame rests in, 
and must be fixed upon, the author of the 
play. If for no other reason than that 
we wish to maintain our high regard for 
an actor of sterling talents, we need a 
Gilbert at this moment who will give 
him something to do that is worthy of 
the best that is in him. 








locale, costume, and incidental business. 
“The Gaiety Girl” and “The Circus 
Girl,’ “The Geisha” and “San Toy,” 
were all cut by these stage tailors from 
the same bit of cloth. The embroidery 
may have differed slightly, but the sten- 
cil mark of the original pattern was everywhere evi- 


dent. The same characters in varying costumes, but 
under different aliases, sang the same songs in 
changing tempi. Tommy Atkins warbled through 


them all, and in this country, as far as the leading 
comic réle was concerned, the plays might just as well 


have been named * The Jimmie Farces, or James T. 
Powers in Egypt, Paris, Japan, and China,” as “ The 
Gaiety Girl.” * The Cireus Girl,” ‘“ The Geisha,” and 
“San Toy.” This year we have had two of these syn- 


dicate-made farces, “* The Messenger Boy ”-and ‘* The 
Toreador,” and the best that can be said of them is 
that they are the same old thing, and the point they 
most clearly prove is the utter hopelessness of look- 
ing for a new sprig of Gilbertian genius among the 
sproutings of British soil. Nor do we seem to be much 
better off in the United States, but some how or other, 
as one contemplates the work of Mr. Harry B. Smith, 
and notes the occasional flashes of genius which he per- 
mits his pen to emit, the case does not appear quite 
so hopeless. If Mr. Smith would only take himself 
away from the atmosphere of vaudeville, in which his 
talents are running to waste and his genius is being 
stifled, if he will organize for himself a closed sea- 





Francis Wilson 
In the title role of ‘“*The Toreador” 


pirant for Gilbertian honors, no one should have 
thought it worth while to bid for them with’ sincere 
and honest work. It may be that the necessities of 
the pantry require a certain period of pot-boiling be- 
fore the masterpiece can be produced, but a man who 
has four or five very active pots boiling over with 
royalties at one and the same time is estopped from 
alleging this as an excuse, and now that he has won 
fortune and its attendant ease of circumstance with 
the trifles of the past, possibly Mr. Smith will dare 
to restrain the riotous tendencies of his pen, and, by 
a concentration of the powers which, he indubitably 
possesses upon a magnum opus, give us something wor- 
thy of the best traditions of comic opera. 

The psychological moment has arrived for the ef- 
fort to be made. There are themes in great plenty; 
there are theatres without number waiting and ready 
for the man who will present them as they should be 
presented. There is a vast array of good comedians, 
men and women, to take the réles they will offer; and, 
above all, there is a public that is quite as much 
athirst for an achievement of this nature as it is 
nauseated with the tuneful buffooneries which pass for 
comic opera in this year of grace 1902. 


limitations of the latter-day libret- 

tist is that many promising young 

composers are seriously hampered in their 

work by the shortcomings of their associates. A great 
deal of very good music goes to waste upon worse 
than mediocre books, and that nice mutual fitness 
which characterized the joint efforts of Messrs. Gil- 
bert and Sullivan finds no counterpart anywhere to- 
day. The nearest approach to it is to be found in 
the association of Mr. Smith with Reginald De Koven, 
and, generally speaking, not much sympathy need be 
wasted upon Mr. De Koven, because of the lack of 
serious endeavor in his partner. This gentleman has 
not been over-particular himself in the generality of 
his performance, and the harsh things that may justi- 
fiably be said of Mr. Smith may be urged with equal 
force against Mr. De Koven. But in particular in- 
stances Mr. De Koven has advanced further toward 
the goal of real success than Mr. Smith has, notably 
so in the production now running at the Garden The- 
atre, “Maid Marian.” A clever writer on dramatic 
topics in one of our daily newspapers has happily de- 
scribed “Maid Marian” as “a baby - grand opera.’ 
That is precisely what it is, and it is a very promising 
baby at that. Mr. De Koven seems to have made an 
effort to write an opera that tells a story logically and 

(Continued on page 217.) 


A FURTHER unfortunate phase of the 
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AN OPERATIC FAVORITE 


Fraulein Fritzi Scheff, the young Austrian soprano, is one of the most youthful members of Mr. Grau’s opera company this season, and is as 
Popular in society as she is behind the foot-lights. She made her first appearance four years ago in Munich. Her repertoire ranges from 
Offenbach to the lighter roles of Mozart and Wagner, although she has sung so tragical a part as ‘‘ Nedda” in Leoncavallo’s “I Pagliacci” 
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CHAPTER LIII 


THE STORMING OF THE CAMP 
HEN Austin Tredennis was first smit- 
ten on the face he had turned a ghast- 
lv white, and for a moment his bound 
hands strained at his bonds. But in 
a moment he had controlled himself, 
and for all the feeling that was ex- 
pressed on his countenance the gypsy might as well 
have struck a marble statue. 
It was at this moment that Marion came upon the 


scene. She found Austin standing with his guards 
by his side. The minister of Balmaghie, with his arms 
folded, was looking straight at the gypsy, and Pol- 


wart still clutched the knife in his impotent fingers. 

“Why have you not brought the prisoner directly 
to me?” she cried, sharply, ignoring the blind gypsy 
and his retinue. 

The guards did not speak; but Polwart, instantly 
collecting himself at the sound of the new voice, an- 
swered, “ Because 1 bade them bring him to me!” 

*“ And by what right?” eried Marion, indignantly. 

“ By the same right by which you had him arrested 
—because I had men to do my bidding!” retorted the 
gypsy, who, baffled momentarily by Macmillan, now be- 
gan to feel the strength of his position in the camp. 

“The council shall decide between us,” said Marion. 
“Men, bring him to my tent!” 

With a sudden rush forward, Harry Polwart caught 
Tredennis by the arm, seattering the guards this way 
and that. These were elderly men, and had an al- 
most superstitious fear of the blind gypsy. 

“To me,” cried the latter, ‘all who wish to see 
justice done! This precious captain of yours is keep- 
ing this officer as a hostage for her own life! She is 
selling you to ensure her own safety! Why else has 
she kept you here doing nothing for weeks and weeks. 
while the enemy gathered strength? It was a bar- 
gain, I tell you; and this spy was her go-between—per- 
haps her paramour! Make an example of the lad! 
Shoot him on the spot, and so perish all redcoat spies 
and all traitors to the cause!” 

And while Marion still stood rooted to the spot by 
the very shock of her surprise, Harry Polwart’s words 
drew fifty or sixty men about him, and in a moment 
the main camp was in his hands. 

True, she had a nominal majority still. But it con- 
sisted chiefly of older men, averse from blood and un- 
willing to come to blows. With Polwart, on the other 
hand, were most of the younger men, who had gone on 
the raiding and destroying expeditions. So that, as 
Silver Sand had foretold, by permitting and encoura- 
ging these Marion had been forging a weapon for her 
own destruction. 

The Polwart party did not attempt any actual vio- 
lence against herself, but they took entire possession 
of all the principal works and of the headquarters 
hut, in which Joyee Faa remained. Around this they 
settled themselves, with the minister and Tredennis 
guarded in the midst. 

Presently Polwart, being directed by one of his fol- 
lowers, knocked at the door of the little, roughly built 
shelter, and entering, presently came out again, leading 
Joyce by the hand. 

“This,” he said, addressing the minister and the 
men who stood about, “is the daughter of Hector 
Faa, to whom I was in the act of being married at 
the Manse of Minnigaff when I was arrested on a false 
charge by this spy and his troopers. It is fitting that 
before he dies he should help to repair the wrong he 
has done. Joyee, is it your will that we be married 
here and now?” 

“I gave my promise, and T am ready to redeem it,” 
Joyce answered, with her eyes upon the ground. 

* You hear, minister?” said the gypsy. ‘She is of 
full age, and, father or no father, she is quite able to 
decide for herself whom she shall marry. Do your 
duty, sir, or take the consequences!” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Maemillan, “I will not be coerced 
into doing my duty, nor do I need you to tell-me what 
my duty is! As I said before, I am not satisfied, and 
I decline to marry you to this woman!” 

“Oh, do not cross him, sir!” cried Joyce, lifting up 
her hands in appeal. 

“Do I gather that you wish this marriage to take 


place?” said the minister, astonished in his turn. “T 
was informed —I was given to understand that — 
that—” 


“TL have passed my word to marry him,” answered 
Jovee, “and if vou will not do what he asks you he 
will kill you! | know he will! I would have no more 
blood shed on my account!” 

The minister paused a moment, and then addressed 
Harry Polwart again. “If I do this thing will you 
promise to save this soldier’s life?” 

‘By heavens, no!” eried the gypsy. “ His life is 
forfeit! Be thankful, parson, that you save your own! 
That is enough for you!” 

“Then,” said the minister, raising his voice so that 
all might hear, “ let your father the devil couple you, 
if he can! 1 will have nothing to do with the matter. 


And I solemnly adjure and command this misguided 
maid to flee from such a servant of Satan and such a 
monster of iniquity as you!” 

And as he spoke Austin Tredennis, who had been 
looking steadfastly upon the ground, suddenly turned 
and gazed fixedly at the bold minister with the un- 
mistakable look which says, “ You also are a man!” 


“To the water-side with them both!” commanded 
the blind gypsy. “Six of you who are the best shots, 
bring your muskets! Oh, that I had my eyes! These 
fellows should not flout us! But give me a hand, Peter 
Kelly. I can still set a pistol to their heads and 
blow out their brains!” 

So, in a hasty turmoil of words, shoutings, and con- 
fused noise, Tredennis and the minister were hustled 
away. But some part even of Polwart’s immediate 
followers was ashamed and hung back—not from the 
killing of the soldier, but from laying hands upon a 
minister. 

Knowing well what it was that stuck in their 
throats, Polwart cried out: “‘ They are spies! both of 


them! They came to find out the nakedness of the 
land! If we let them go they will tell all to the enemy. 


They have seen your defences. They will identify you 
when the hell-hounds of an unjust government are 
trying to hang you as they tried to hang me! . Kill 
them, I tell you, and be done with them! ‘That is your 
only safety!” 

* But the minister, Harry!” cried some. “It is not 
well to slay a minister! It brings a curse! Think of 
Grier of Lag, and how he died—in cold water to the 
waist. and erying out that he was already in hell-fire!” 

“ Lies! lies!” cried the gypsy; “old wives’ tales to 
fright bairns! Besides, this man is no minister! The 
true ministers cast him out long ago on account of 
his wickedness—” 

“ Nay, not for his wickedness!” cried another. ‘* You 
are wrong there, Harry.” , 

‘ For what, then, did they cast him out?” vociferated 
the gypsy. we 
“Nay, that I know not,” replied the other, “™ but 
i do know well that it was for no ill. I did not 
neighbor him for thirty year at the Clachan of Shank- 
foot without finding that out.” 

The minister of Balmaghie turned upon the speaker 
quickly. He had not spoken for some time, but the 
sound of the man’s voice seemed to rouse him. 

“Ah, Gabriel Dobie!” he said, “1 will mind this 
when you come up for your token next communion sea- 
son. I will debar you, sir, from sealing ordinances 
for your company with such unbelievers, and for. be- 
ing a partaker of their iniquities! On the stool of 
repentance shall you sit, as sure as my name is John 
Macmillan! Also, Gabriel, 1 will commune with you 
for your soul’s health. I will correct you with rods 
and chasten you with scorpions!” 

But in the very midst of these threats of ecclesias- 
tical discipline Gabriel Dobie was pushed to the side, 


and a wave of angry men, shouting “ Kill the spies!” 


“Shoot the traitors!” “He is no minister!” carried 
Tredennis and Macmillan to the corner of the intrench- 
ments overlooking the Lane and nearest to the-Hollan 
Isle, at which last Austin (though he judged that his 
time was come) looked not without interest. But his 
thoughts were mostly busy with Marion. He would 
have liked to bid her farewell, if only in a_ word. 
Then he shrugged his shoulders, and muttered to him- 
self: “ What matter? She would not care!” 

All the while the blind gypsy was busy stirring up 
anger and jealousy, crying blood and vengeance on all 
traitors. ‘They would at last show their persecutors 
that they were not to be trifled with. 

“One dead dragoon sent in a cart to Kirkeud- 
bright,” so he told them, “ will be a better proof that 
you are in earnest than a score of petitions and claims 
of right. Stell them up and shoot them down, | say!” 

But the men, with the exception of a few of the 
most deeply committed, still hung back, whereupon 
Harry Polwart, with angry vows of vengeance, laid 
hold on them, and with Peter Kelly to aid him and a 
pistol cocked in his hand, marched them one by one 
to the place where Austin and Macmillan stood wait- 
ing their doom. 

“Let any man dare to cross my vengeance!” he 
cried. “TI swear I will scatter his brains on the 
sod, if one who has joined with me refuses now to 
obey! Charge your pieces, men!” 

Meanwhile Tredennis was speaking in a low voice 
to the minister. 

“They mean business this time!” he cried. ‘ Your 
legs are free, Over with you and take to the water! 
My feet are fettered, so I have no chance; but I can 
hold them long enough to give vou a start. The Hol- 
lan Isle is within a hundred yards, and if these fellows 
shoot, ten to one they will miss! I see they are new 
to the trade.” 

The soldier and the minister stood six yards or so 
from the firing-party, quite close to the water, and 
Maemillan really had a fair chance of escaping across 
to the Hollan Isle, especially from such indifferent and 
unwilling marksmen. But he only shook his head. 

“You and I will go the one road, friend,” he said: 
“at least, so far. But what of your soul? 
prepared? Have you an interest in the Kingdom that 
is above, not made with hands, eternal in the heavens?” 

“That I do not know,” said Austin, gently. “I am 
but a plain soldier, and have done my_duty poorly 
either to King George or to That Other of whom you 
speak. Yet I have done the best I could.” 

“ Ah,” said the minister, shaking his head, “I fear 
there is Arminianism in the reply. I should like to 
argue the question of faith and works with you—if we 
have not time here—well, up Above!” 

Many of the Levellers stood round watching the 
event, with uncertainty and terror manifest on their 
faces. They could not bring themselves to come to 
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blows with that fierce and desperate clique now con- 
trolled by the blind gypsy. Yet in a few moments it 
would be too late. Marion, to the northward of the 
main camp, was trying to get together a sufficient num- 
ber of the older men to attempt a rescue. But Harry 
Polwart, suspecting her purpose, hastened to bring 
the matter to an issue. 

“ Now, minister!” he cried, “I put it to you for the 
last time—will you do your duty and perform your 
promise of yesterday? 1 give you this one chance. 
You have a wife and children. Think of them. | 
need not remind you that you are wholly in my hands, 
and that I am not a man to say one thing and do an- 
other. For the last time, will you keep your promise 
and depart in peace, or be shot for a traitor and a 
spy? Take your choice!” 

“Poor worm!” said the minister, “and you, yet 
poorer deluded lads! I am heart-wae for you, so sadly 
are.ye left to yourselves! You may indeed lay me dead 
by the side of this honest soldier, but what will that 
profit you? How will ye answer for your deed in That 
Day?” 

“ Hold your prating tongue!” cried Polwart, afraid 
that he might even then influence them. ‘‘ We do not 
want your preaching! Once more, will you do your 
office—aye or no?” 

“Then on my conscience NO!” cried the minister, 
lifting up his right hand to heaven, “and I leave my 
testimony that [I have warned all these poor lads of 
their danger. Go to your own homes and take your 
punishment like men. And for me, I take these woods 
and fields to witness my solemn dying warning—these 
distant hills and clear-running streams—that I have 
preached to you repentance and forgiveness of sin! 
Scatter! leave the sinner to perish in his sin! Flee 
from the wrath to come—from the judgment that shall 
surely fall on the ungodly! While yet there is time, 
turn to Him and live! The harvest is past, the sum- 
mer is ended, and ye are not saved! Why will ye die, 
O House of Israel?” 

** Make ready there, lads!” cried the gypsy. 
ye charged? Present your pieces!” 

Austin Tredennis said nothing. No change passed 
over the immovable calm of his countenance. Not 
a quiver of the eyelid betrayed that he felt the posi- 
tion in which he was placed. A slight drawing up of 
the tall figure perhaps there was, a squaring of the 
shoulders, which alone showed preparation to meet 
the death volley. Nevertheless, deep within his heart 
he said the Lord’s Prayer. But the minister of Bal- 
maghie, though, as we know, not afraid of the mar- 
tyr’s death, vet conserved cheerfully the martyr’s 
right of testification. He had another word yet to 
add. 

“T die.” he evied, “ adhering to the declarations and 
testimonies put in by me before the Presbytery of 
Kirkcudbright, and to the Covenant’s national and 
solemn league! Bide a moment, lads; let me say out 
my say! Ye will not? Then into God’s hand I de- 
liver you all, and especially Harry Polwart—unjust, 
bloody-minded and ungrateful. And may He who feeds 
the ravens take care of Mary and my poor young 
bairns!”’ 

At this crisis of affairs there was heard a noise of 
guns on the upper side of the camp, the confused ery- 
ing of many fierce voices. The men of the firing- 
party turned irresolutely and looked behind them. 

“Shoot the spies! shoot, I bid you!” cried the 
gypsy, fiercely. ‘ Cowards that ye are, fire upon them! 
Dogs and sons of dogs! Kill them first, and then we 
will settle the other matters after!” 

But from the upper camp _ swelled 
shout: ‘“ Upon them! down with them! 
The place is ours!” 

“Tush!” cried the blind man; “it is but that wo- 
man with her following of fools and graybeards! 
What can they do against us?. Stand by Harry Pol- 
wart, and we will make minced collops of them. Oh, 
you cowards! Lend me a hand there, Peter Kelly! 
Joyce, come hither to me! Great God! if I only had 
my eyes! If I only had some one to help me I could 
kill a score of such curs and brutes!” 

But down the sides of the undefended trenches, and 
up from the depth of the hazelwood, swept a wave 
of compact fighting-men, before whom the Polwart fac- 
tion fell back amazed, or turned and fled after firing 
a few hasty shots. Something about the new-comers— 
something darker, grimmer, more determined—in a 
moment reduced the Levellers to mere herdsmen and 
country ploughmen. ‘Tredennis noted the difference 
in a moment. 

“If Fitzgeorge and Collinson have to face these fel- 
lows,” he thought, “ they will know a difference.” 

More fortunate than the soldier, or perhaps favored 
by those who had tied him, the minister had_ suc- 
ceeded in twisting his hands loose. And just as Harry 
Polwart, foaming with impotent fury, drew his knife 
and was groping for Tredennis to plunge it into his 
breast, crying, “ You, at least, shall not escape!” the 
minister of Balmaghie, who had been a wrestler in 
his youth, tripped him up, and sent him flying head- 
long down the slope. 

“The Lord forgive me for using the arm of flesh!” 
he said, as the gypsy disappeared among the bushes 
with a crash. 

““T owe you my thanks, sir,” said Tredennis; ‘“ you 
saved my life! I think your arm of flesh was indeed 
the very arm of Providence to me.” 

“Well taken, but disputable, sir,” returned the min- 
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ister. “I should like a more convenient geason to 
argue the matter at length. But here are others, who, 
I fear, have also been using the arm of flesh!” 

It was Silver Sand who came up, putting back a dis- 
charged pistol in his belt, while Hector. as carefully 
wiped his sword before resheathing it, and Marion 
sank down on a fallen tree, and covering her face 
with her hands, burst into a passion of tears. All was 
over. 

The camp was in the hands of the attacking party 
within five minutes of firing the first shot. This was 
owing to the fact that the assailants found the first 
defences and outworks in the hands of Marion and her 
followers, and it did not take long for my father and 
Silver Sand to convince her that we were there as 
friends. During the negotiations Hector Faa, of 
course, kept in the background. But when the attack 
was made on Polwart’s faction Marion charged by 
his side, and, to do myself justice, I.do not think that 
I was more than three paces behind them—not from 
lack of will, but because of the halt in my gait, which 
was the result of Harry Polwart’s knife at the Shiel 
of Buchan. However, in spite of this, I arrived at 
the top of the mound in time to see the blind gypsy 
emerge dripping from the water and disappear into 
the coverts of the Hollan Isle. 

Then I turned and ran at full speed back to the hut 
in front of which the blue flag of the Levellers hung 
limp on its staff. : 

Joyce stood within the doorway with both her hands 
pressed upon her heart. 
caught her in my arms. 

“You are not married?” I 
gasped out. For that fear 
was ever before my mind. 

“ Are they dead—are they 
dead? Has Harry killed 
them?” she cried, not answer- 
ing my question. 

“Whom do you mean?” I 
said, much surprised, for, of 
course, at that time I knew 
nothing of what had taken 
place in the camp after the 
arrival of Mr. Macmillan. 

‘Captain Tredennis and 
the minister!” she said. 
“Harry Polwart took them 
out to kill them by the 
water-side!” 

“They are both safe and 
unhurt,” I answered her, a 
little piqued that at such a 
moment she could think of 
anything but my coming to 
rescue her. 

At this moment Hector Faa 


came in, and Joyce ran 
gladly to him. 

“My father!” she cried, 
and threw her arms about 


the gypsy, dropping her head 
on his breast. 

He looked over her shoul- 
der at me with a sad and 
even wistful expression on 
his face. 

“You see,” he said, a little 
more bitterly than I thought 
the circumstances called for, 
“this is a good deal to give 
up, even to a lover of your 
quality!” 

“ Sir,’ I answered him, “I 
have told you already that I 
love your daughter with all 
my heart, and have ‘done so 
ever since I first looked upon 
her. If you give her to me 
as my wife she will not be 
the less your daughter for 
that!” 

“Tis all you know!” he 
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Duchrae Crags to the south, and another perched on 
the woody summit of little Mount Pleasant to scan 
the open country to the north. Yet, with a certain 
nobility which has more than once peeped though dur- 
ing this history, Hector continued to issue his orders 
as if he had been subordinate in authority to Marion. 

Yet Captain Dick o’ the Isle rather tacitly per- 
mitted him to do this than took any further share in 
the arrangements. The burden ot affairs had grown 
too heavy for her. The brave, and even gay, confi- 
dence with which she had taken up her task had van- 
ished. Even her enthusiasm for the oppressed no 
longer sustained her. 

“1 am not sufficient for these things,” she said. 
“He was right. I had better go back to Isle Rathan, 
and get my mother to teach me how to bake scones, 
or share Joyce’s knitting and embroidery.” 

She was determined to call a council of the Levellers 
and lay her resignation before them. Twice she had 
been displaced—once openly defied by Harry Polwart. 
The two parties seemed irreconcilable—one ready to 
submit on almost any terms, the other eager for mea- 
sures of blood and vengeance which she could not 
countenance. Then, to make impossible what had been 
difficult enough before, there was this new element— 
the wild gypsy company from the outmost hills, out- 
laws to a man, fierce and insubordinate to the control 
ot any council, yet united and determined so far as 
their own leader was concerned. 

Last of all, there was Captain Austin Tredennis. 
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stinet with life and surprise, than the deliberations of 
the informal council round the headquarters staff 
and the blue St. Andrew’s cross, it has never fallen 
to my lot to chronicle. 

It was Hector Faa who, after nodding to his bro- 
ther and making a bow to my father, opened the nego- 
tiations. 

“We have a little time,” he said, “and I will say 
what I have to say briefly. I came here with my good 
fellows in obedience to the summons of my brother, 
who, whatever difference may have arisen between us 
in the past, I acknowledge as the chief of the clan 
and only Lord and Earl of Little Egypt.” 

I looked for Silver Sand to acknowledge this cour- 
tesy, but he took it simply as the statement of a right 
unquestionable. 

* But I came also because I had two private matters 
to rectify—one connected with the maid Joyce, who 
has hitherto passed as my daughter—” 

Then, with a quick ery, Joyce threw her arms about 
his neck, crying, “ Oh, father! am | not, then, your 
daughter ?” , 

He shook his head sadly and kindly. . 

“No, Joyce,” he said, holding her a little way from 
him and looking into her face; “that is what I have 
to tell.” 

“ Then,” she cried, “ you have always been a father 
to me! I will not leave you! I love you as much 
as if you were!” 

I could see the gypsy flush with pleasure through 
his swarthy color and deep 
sunburn tan, 

* You have indeed been the 
best of daughters,” he said. 
* But I have come to undo 
as best I can an old wrong. 
Joyce, you are not my daugh- 
ter! I took you out of your 
dead father’s arms on board 
a sinking ship. I went with 
you to Paris, where, in the 
same convent in which my 
poor wife had been brought 
up, the good nuns _ received 
and educated you. At this 
distance of time it might 
have been somewhat difficult 
to prove your real identity, 
save that your father, being 
on his way to Scotland on 
legal business connected with 
his wish that you should sue- 
ceed to his iitle, had an un- 
usually complete of 
documents in his possession 
when he died. I have taken 
care, in conjunction with an 
excellent French lawyer, that 
at no stage should your iden- 
tity be in danger of being lost 
or questioned. I have placed 
these papers in the hands of 
Mr. Patrick Heron, of Isle 
Rathan and Orraland, who 
will produce them upon occa- 
sion. 

“A title!” thought I, with 
some consternation. “ Joyce 
Faa with a_ title—property, 
doubtless Perhaps then she 
will not think of me!” ; 

But Joyce sat unmoved, 
watching Hector Faa’s face, 
and at intervals laying her 
hand sympathetically upon 
his arm, as if to thank him 
for what he had done. 
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“For some time,” he con- 
tinued, “I have seen that it 
would be impossible much 
longer to maintain myself 
among my native mountains. 
I have a presentiment, also, 











observed, and went out 
abruptly. 
Then, forgetting Hector “If I come 


Faa’s bitterness, and disre- 

garding all the noise and 

turmoil without, I clasped my love again in my 
arms. 

“You have not answered my question,” [ said. 
“Surely I am in time—-you are not married to Harry 
Polwart ?” 

i Would I be here if I were?” she answered, looking 
at me. 

And I thought it was strange that she never asked 
of the gypsy—whether he was dead or alive—nor said 
one word about the promise she had made, but only 
clung to me and trembled. 

“T knew you would come,” she said, “ only I feared 
you might come too late.” 

“That I should have found you married?” I asked 
her, to see what she would say. 

“That you would have found me dead!” she said. 

And out of her pocket she drew the one of my fa- 
ther’s pistols that I had given her when she rode away 
to Rathan with Davie Veitch from the Loch Fergus 
brae-face, where we had met her on the morning of 


her escape from Maclellan’s Wark. 
“But I should have kept my promise,” she said, 
glancing significantly at the pistol. 
CHAPTER LIV 
THE BURSTING OF A SHELL 

O great was the scene of excitement and disor- 
der in the camp of the Levellers after the unex- 
pected incursion of Hector Faa and his men, 
that Austin Tredennis, still shackled at ankle and 
wrist, grimly remarked to himself that if Gunter and 
Collinson had followed up his footsteps, as had been 

arranged, now was their time. 
But it was remarkable within how short a space 
Hector Faa had all into order again—his men at their 
posts, the trenches manned, a lookout set on the 
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As she thought on these things there were not many 
more puzzled young women in the land of the Picts 
than Marion of the Isle that dark October noontide. 
To add to. the perplexities of the situation, the snow, 
which had been threatening so long, began to fall all 
over the Duchrae Wood in a lawny sift of finest flakes. 
So it came about that there were two councils sit- 
ting at one time in solemn deliberation-——or, rather, 
three; but with that third we have at present nothing 
to do. The first was the solemn convocation of the 
Levellers summoned by Marion. The second, of a 
more private and informal nature, consisted of my fa- 
ther, Silver Sand, Hector Faa, Joyce, the minister, 
and myself. Tredennis, unbound and on parole, was 
seated some distance off, his great frieze cloak about 
him, rolling cigarettes in the Spanish manner as calm- 
ly as if he had been watching his troopers watering 
their horses. . 

As to the third—-far down the valley, dripping wet 
and furiously angry, the blind gypsy and his  hench- 
man Peter Kelly held a yet more informal conference. 

The weighty consultations of the Levellers may es- 
cape with brief notice. Marion laid her resignation 
before them and gave an account of her stewardship. 
She advised them that, after making certain condi- 
tions, they should disband and return to their own 
homes. She offered to be their envoy to the authori- 
ties in Kirkcudbright, and she declared my father’s 
willingness to accompany her and to be her sponsor 
on such a mission. ‘These and many other emergent 
matters were discussed, wisely no doubt, and certain- 
ly with much heat. They were duly voted upon, and 
the negative or affirmative adopted. But as subse- 
quent circumstances rendered inoperative and nuga- 
tory the whole of them, I need not take up my own 
scanty space with an account of them. 

On the other hand, anything more brief, more in- 


marry me?’ questioned Tredennis 





will not be 
I have wished, 
therefore, that Joyce might 
find herself a mate suitable 
to the rank in which she will 
be placed. For this purpose, therefore, I carried off a 
young man of property and position who fell acei- 
dentally in my way. I let the young couple be much 
together. All seemed to be going well for some months, 
when I sent my brother Silver Sand with certain pro- 
posals to this young gentleman, which, if they had been 
accepted at the time, would have saved a vast deal of 
trouble to all concerned.” 

Here, as may well be believed, I blushed hotly with 
shame; but Joyce broke in with all her kind heart 
in her voice, eager to clear me of any blame: 

“Tt was not Maxwell’s fault, father—it was I who 
refused!” 

And at that I was fairly drowned in shame, as, in- 
deed, I had good reason to be, remembering the long 
look with which, by the shores of Enoch, she had ap- 
pealed to me, and how I had let that mute appeal fall 
to the ground unanswered in her hour of need. How 
these women shame us sometimes. 

Hector Faa let his hand rest caressingly on Joyce’s 
hair, but a slightly sardonic smile still flickered across 
his countenance. 

“ Well, it may be so,” he said, grimly; “ at all events, 
my offer was refused. And though severity is always 
painful to me in dealing with young people, I was 
compelled to try other measures. But my hand was 
forced; for Joyce here, taking too seriously some ran- 
dom words of mine, obtained Maxwell Heron’s escape 
by means of a foolish bargain with a false and per- 
jured clansman of mine, with whom, when I meet 
him, I will yet reckon once for all, as very well he 
knows!” 

“Hush, father!” said Joyce; “let him go. 
always kind and good to me!” 

“T shall not forget—I shall not forget!” said Hee- 
tor. “He shall go the easier for that!” 

But the grim determination on his face did not re- 


that—the end 
long delayed. 


He was 
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lax, and though f felt the implied scorn in his tone, I 
was glad that | had not come under the major ban 
which he had laid upon Harry Polwart. The counte- 
nance of the blind gypsy was terrible enough in anger, 
but there was something infinitely more daunting in 
the steely glitter of Hector Faa’s eyes as he spoke of 
his enemy. I would rather have faced Harry Polwart 
a thousand times. 

“T have little more to say,” said Hector Faa, slowly, 
dropping his words as if with an effort to choose 
them aright. ‘“ Let the young man to whom I confide 
this maiden, whom I—love as a daughter—stand for- 
ward.” 

Here Joyce, at last evading his restraining hand, 
rose and threw her arms about his neck. And as she 
hid her face in his breast, he continued, looking at me: 
“JT can trust this young man. I think he loves her 
truly!” 

He paused a moment with a bitter smile, gently 
disengaging her arms. Then he took her hand and 
put it in mine. It was chill and trembled. 

“Though, had the thing been possible, I know not 
but | would have preferred to confide her to the lad’s 
father, my most ancient enemy!” 

It was a doubtful conclusion enough, though in full 
accordance with the character of the man. 

So there I stood, with Joyce’s hand in mine, striving 
for speech; yet speech would not come to me till 
Joyce herself, the wiser and braver of us two, pressed 
my hand and spoke out before them all: 

“None of you know Maxwell Heron as I know him! 
Not one of you can know him—no, not his own father! 
It is easy for men to ride here and there, killing and 
cutting and shooting, but to treat an outlaw’s daugh- 
ter as if she were a great lady—” 

‘So she is,” smiled my father. 

“ But he did not know it—even if it be true! No! 
I will not be stopped, even by you, sir. To be thought- 
ful and tender as a woman, brave as any man, to be 
as ready to dare all for me as to give up his most 
cherished purposes to please me! Few women find 
these things. And I have found them!” 

“Thank you, Joyce,” I said; “from my heart I 
thank you! I do not deserve these words, gentlemen, 
but from this day I will try—” 

“No, of course you do not deserve them, you ras- 
cal!” eried my father, who for some reason was in 
high good-humor; “an angel from heaven would not 
deserve all that. But” (here he advanced towards 
Joyce with a thick roll of papers between his fingers) 
“Tam permitted by your—guardian—to have the honor 
of first saluting you as the Lady Joyce, in your own 
right Viscountess Tredennis!” 

“Thank Heaven!” I murmured in her ear. “I fear- 
ed you would be a duchess at least!” 

“ With regard to the estates,” he continued, “I un- 
derstand that they are administered by the Court of 
Chancery pending the establishment of your claims. 
As to the title, we are likely to have trouble with the 
next of kin—” 

As my father spoke, the tall, droverlike man, with 
the six days’ beard bristling black all over his face, 
who had been sitting on a stump in profound abstrac- 
tion, threw away his cigarette, and advancing with 
much deliberation, saluted the company in the military 
manner. 

“IT have not been able to avoid overhearing parts of 
your conversation, owing to the fact that you have 
chosen the limit of my parole for your conference. 
But let me introduce myself as Captain Austin Tre- 
dennis, of Ligonier’s Horse. My dear cousin, I salute 
and congratulate you! I shall claim cousinly privi- 
leges later, when—ah!—when I have the good for- 
tune to encounter a razor. Meantime, I can assure 
you, madam, as your sole relative on this side of 
Hades, that you will have no opposition from me, but, 
on the contrary, every assistance in the establishment 
of your claims.” 

He looked round him with hearty kindness on his 
face, but even as he spoke his countenance changed. 
His quick ear, accustomed to military sounds, had 
caught something we could not distinguish, and the 
next moment the ground was shaken with a tremendous 
report. Fragments of boughs and shivered wood were 
dashed everywhere, and the black mossy earth was 
splashed in our faces. 

“Great God!” he eried, “where is Marion? Pull 
down that flag! The troops have arrived, and they are 
shelling the camp!” 


CHAPTER LV 
TREDENNIS’S WAY OF MARRIAGE 


T was true. The end had come upon us, and at a 

I most unpropitious moment. How his Majesty’s 

troops had arrived so near without being seen by 

the watchers was a thing inexplicable, and seemed 
clearly to point to treachery. 

The first shell had fallen down among the ashes of 
the watch-fires on the green in front of the Hollan 
Isle, scattering the turf, and wounding two or three 
men who were preparing dinner, though, perhaps owing 
to the fact that the shell buried itself deeply before 
exploding, not very seriously in any case. 

Then the scouts and messengers came pouring in. 
The enemy, it seems, were advancing in two columns 
from opposite directions. The first, with more than 
one piece of considerable calibre, had evidently crossed 
at the shallows above the stepping-stones; while the 
other, taking up a strong position to the south, had 
occupied the long ridge of the Folds, driving in the lit- 
tle outpost on the Duchrae Craigs. 

“There!” cried Tredennis, giving orders as if to 
his men, “yonder comes another! Get into the 
trenches and lie down! Marion, do as I bid you!” 

And, indeed, all of us except Silver Sand and his 
brother immediately took refuge in the deep trench 
which surrounded the main camp. I fairly dragged 
Joyee with me. The projectile passed overhead with a 
hiss, and fell with a shattering crash on the poor little 
hut that had been Marion's headquarters, knocking it 
to pieces, and laying bare the pitiable makeshifts which 
Joyce had added from her experience of shielings and 
other temporary abodes among the hills. 

Tredennis had taken refuge with the others; but 
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with soldierly readiness he was out again, pointing to 
where the little puff of smoke still hung high above 
the rocky side of the Crae Hill. 

“There they are—regular artillery, too,” he said. 
“ Now down with that flag! It is your only safety!” 

And as he spoke he advanced to loosen the halliards ; 
but Hector Faa stepped in front with a sneer upon 
his dark face. 

“You are, as I understand, a prisoner on parole,” 
he said. “Be good enough to remember your posi- 
tion, and let the flag alone!” 

“Ts it the flag you fight under?” said Tredennis, as 
fiercely, glancing aloft at the blue St. Andrew’s Cross, 
with the Levellers’ motto, “A Free Land and a Free 
Folk,” embroidered across its folds. “I think the 
skull and crossbones would suit you better!” he mut- 
tered below his breath; for he had all the soldier’s 
hatred for the lurking outlaw, who is likely to cost him 
more trouble than a dozen campaigns, without any 
equivalent honor attaching either to his killing or 
capture. 

Nevertheless Tredennis restrained his temper, and 
pointed out to Hector Faa that it was impossible to 
hold out for a single day in the camp, which was, in- 
deed, obviously at the mercy of a force with artillery 
planted on the heights of the Crae. 

Meanwhile Silver Sand also whispered almost inces- 
santly in his brother’s ear. Marion strode to and fro, 
seeing that the men were in the best places for pro- 
tection. But her heart was black and bitter within 
her. 

“These are the men whom I have buoyed up with 
false hopes!” she thought. “Their forfeited lives 
will lie at my door—all honest lads, simple and ‘easily 
led! Oh, if I could save them how gladly would I 
give my life!” 

More than once Tredennis warned her to go to 
cover. But she broke from him, crying: “ Let me die! 
1 have been the ruin of all these! Why should 1 
live?” 

Then the soldier, his eye ever on the opposite slopes 
of the hill, from which, through the chill, thin-drop- 
ping snow-veil, came ever and anon the red tongue of 
fire, the little white cloud of smoke, and then the an- 
swering roar, hiss, and explosion as the shell buried it- 
self in the earth-works of the Camp Wood. 

Though the thing was now quite feasible, escape did 
not once cross Tredennis’s mind. He must get Marion 
out of this wolf-trap first, and then—well, he would 
see. 
Then, observing my father and Silver Sand in deep 
conversation, Tredennis stepped over to them and 
saluted. 

“ Gentlemen, this is going to be a mere butchery!” 
he began, abruptly. ‘ These men cannot resist either 
artillery or a bayonet charge, any more than a flock 
of sheep in a pen. I’ know well what his Majesty’s 
soldiers will do. Whatever his faults may be, Collinson 
is a soldier, and he will move round to the right and 
gradually shut them in. Then he will attack the camp 
with the bayonet under cover of his artillery from the 
opposite heights. Now, I see the northward road is 
still open. If there is a vigorous resistance to the 
south and east for half an hour, Collinson will be de- 
layed. More than that, it is probable that the firing 
of the cannon will bring down the snow. In either 
case, the troops may wait till morning, or at least 
give sufficient time to draw the men off. That is their 
chance. Let the poor fellows slip away to the north 
and scatter, each to his own hiding-place. I do not 
think there would be any very eager pursuit, and cer- 
tainly no killing, unless they were taken with arms in 
their hands.” 

“And the women?” said my father. “We cannot 
have two girls out all night in a snow-storm, or left 
to the mercy of a troop of victorious soldiers!” 

The minister of Balmaghie had come up during this 
colloquy. 

“There is a good boat at the Rhone Foot,” he sug- 
gested—“ the ferry-boat—good for a dozen, at a pinch. 
And I never saw the night so dark that I could not 
conduct them there—aye, and steer you down the 
river, too! Then, when we arrive at the manse, the 
ladies can wait till the morning. Or your two horses 
are there, and those in the chiefest danger can ride 
on without loss of time out of reach of any pursuit.” 

“T will speak to my brother,” said Silver Sand, go- 
ing over to Hector, who remained by the flag-staff, to 
all appearance entirely unmoved. They whispered 
awhile together. 

“TJ will do it,” he said, nodding gravely, after a pause 
for consideration. And instantly summoning his men 
with the silver call, he made his way towards the 
rapidly approaching enemy through the thick brush 
which sheltered the camp upon the south and east. 

It was not long before the rattle of musketry was 
heard, and Austin Tredennis heaved a sigh. : 

“If old Fitzgeorge is there, that should be enough 
to stop him for the night—that is, if he has a farm 
kitchen to use as headquarters. The mischief is 
that, after all, it may be Collinson. In that case I 
stand a chance of finding my back to a wall and a 
firing-party six paces to my front!” 

In a few seconds Silver Sand, passing from group 
to group, had communicated the intelligence to the 
Levellers that further resistance was hopeless. In- 
deed, from the moment when the first puff of smoke 
upon the Crae Hill had told that the troops had artil- 
lery with them, the end had been self-evident. 

But just then the long-threatening snow-cloud, 
whether brought down by the heavy firing or no, at 
last descended, and in five minutes all the Duchrae 
Wood was filled with the scattering white particles, 
eddying and chasing each other like kittens at play. 
There was no wind, and the fall was so steady that 
soon the Crae Hill was blotted out. The shaggy 
heathery summits, along which in the gloom the red 
flashing of the assailants’ muskets could be clearly 
seen, were also lost in the gloom. Then nearer at 
hand the lithe defenders, darting from clump to 
clump and from copse to copse, were also shut out of 
view. And the heart of Austin Tredennis grew lighter 
and lighter with each successive disappearance, and 
as the firing waxed fainter the Spanish tobacco of his 
cigarette seemed appreciably to improve in quality. 


3y this time those of us who were to accompany 
Joyce and Marion were ready to make our first at- 
tempt. The men of the Levellers who were not active- 
ly employed with Hector’s men in repelling the fury 
of the enemy’s attack were already stealing away 
through the hazels along the water-side towards the 
Raiders’ Bridge. From this place it was easy for 
them to scatter over the wild and trackless moor which 
extends for thirty miles in almost every direction. 
All was going well for the successful evacuation of the 
camp. 

But there was yet Marion to be reckoned with. 

Tredennis went up to her, as she stood with a kind 
of angry desperation on her face. The soldier looked 
so alert, so strong and purposeful, that anger -was 
kindled within her. It came easily in these days. 

““[ suppose you are glad ”—she lashed the words 
upon him like a weapon—" glad that your soldiers 
will butcher these poor fellows, who have done no 
wrong to you or any mortal!” 

“Tf the poor fellows only do as I advise them,” he 
answered, calmly, “I do not think that one of them 
will be killed, except by accident.” 

And he pointed out to the girl the groups of ten and 
a dozen, already white from head to foot with the 
falling snow, stealing away towards the Hollan Isle 
and the bridge-head. 

Then, as they stood and watched, there came clear 
from the north the rattle of musketry, and a crying 
of huzzas which did not come from the lips of the de- 
fenders. There was something disciplined even in the 
sound. Tredennis’s face flamed. The combat was cer- 
tainly coming nearer. 

“1 fear Hector Faa’s men are falling back. It may 
be Collinson, after all. You must leave immediately!” 

The girl shook her head. 

“No!” she said, decidedly, “I shall stay! It has 
been all my fault! I brought them to this, and I will 
not run from the consequences!” 

Tredennis bit his lip to repress a desire to shake 
her. 

“Will you not go because I tell you it is best both 
for you and for all these that you should not be 
taken?” 

Marion still shook her head. 

“ Listen!” he cried, impetuously. ‘‘ Once for all I 
promise you that I will see all your Levellers safe 
before 1 go! I know what the soldiers will do and the 
plans that have been formed. . I have nothing to do 
with these gypsies and outlaws, or they with me. 
But if you will do as I say, I promise you the lives 
of your Levellers—every man of them! You know 
you can trust me to keep my word. Now will you 
707” 

“T cannot!” she said, sadly and fixedly. 

The angry blood flamed in Tredennis’s face. He 
caught her fiercely by the arm. 

“But I bid you! You shall go!” 

“Indeed!” she said, looking up at him with some- 
thing strange in her eyes. ‘ And pray what do you 
propose to do? Te come with me?” 

“T shall wait till every Leveller is clear out of this 
slaughter-pen,” he said, “ then I shall go straight out 
yonder to my comrades!” 

“ Ah, to your friends!” sneered Marion. “ And pray 
what will happen then? Perhaps you will set them 
on our track?” 

“ T shall tell the truth to the general,” he said. The 
girl never once took her eyes off his face. 

“In every particular?” she inquired, in a low voice 
that was almost a whisper. ‘ About—about me?” 

“Yes, about you!” he said, strongly and firmly— 
“you and myself!” 

“ And what will happen then?” Now her voice came 
fast and faltering. 

“ T shall probably be tried by court martial and shot 
for treason!” he said, looking at her full in the eyes. 

Marion gasped. A little sharp cry rose in her 
throat. 

“No!” she exclaimed, catching him swiftly and 
fiercely in her arms, “ you shall not! Come with us— 
with me! We will go away somewhere! I will obey 
you! I love you! I never meant to tell you, but I 
do love you!” 

Tredennis caught her in his arms for a moment. A 
kindly swirl of the snow shielded them. 

“If | come safely through this, you will marry me?” 
he questioned. 

“T will do anything you wish—only come 

Tredennis then took the girl by the arm, and led her 
over to the party who were waiting to set out for the 
Rhone Foot of Dee, under the guidance of the minister. 

“Marion has promised to marry me,” he said. “I 
have only a moment, but I want to make certain. I 
understand that it is the law of this country that we 
can be married by making a simple declaration. We 
have here a justice of the peace and a minister of the 
gospel. Is it not so?” 

“For myself I decline, without proper cause shown, 
to be a party to any irregular and hasty marriage!” 
said the minister, firmly. 

“T would not ask it, sir, for myself,” said Treden- 
nis. “ But slip-knots do not hold this young lady, as 
perhaps you know. Marion, are you willing to be 
my wife?” 

“Tam,” said Marion, simply. Her hand was still in 
the strong, imperious grasp of the captain of horse. 

“ And I, Austin Cavendish Tredennis, declare myself 
your husband before these witnesses,” said the soldier. 
“T understand that that is sufficient?” he added, ad- 
dressing the minister. 

“Tt is certainly binding!” assented Mr. Macmillan, 
reluctantly, “ but if you, either of you, were members 
of mine, I would introduce you to the stool of re- 
pentance!” 

“Then, by Heaven, you shall obey me now!” he ex- 
claimed, swiftly stooping and kissing the girl. Marion 
stood silent and apparently incapable of speech. 

“Go with them,” he commanded, “and if I win 
through with life and credit, I will come and claim 
you. But I will not have you marry a man who has 
dishonored his name among his fellows. Good-by. 
Marion.” 

And Marion went with us without a word. 

To be Continued. 
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A Famous Correspondent 


M. de Blowitz, his niece, and daughter (on the right) enjoying a bright day on one of 
the Paris streets 








Wanted: 


A Gilbert 


(Continued from page 212.) 


consistently. He manages to stick to a 
theme, and not to be lured away from it 
by the temptations by which the composer 
of the usual musical comedy seems to be 
beset. There are no catch-penny devices 
in “ Maid Marian,” and the music is full 
of nice feeling, and, for this writer, un- 
usually coherent in its descriptive mea- 
sures. Moreover, that reminiscent note 
which has been the ear-mark of De Koven’s 
music in the past is, fortunately, absent 
in this effort. When he does borrow he 
borrows from himself. He negotiates his 
own notes, instead of, as in the past, dis- 
counting those of others, and as a result 
he is standing upon firm ground, for Mr. 
De Koven has enough of his own metal 
ready to his hand to make it wholly un- 
necessary for him to “lift” the golden 
bars of others. The point of the whole 
matter is that our young composers are 
really beginning to think about their 
work, the librettists are not. Anybody 
could have written the libretto of “ Maid 
Marian,” which has about as much dra- 
matic value as a column of very good 
newspaper jokes, but the score is the work 
of one who can be somebody when he 
tries. Mr. De Koven in this instance has 
tried, and he has accomplished something. 
Indeed, if he had not, he would hardly 
have had the effrontery to step before 
the curtain, as he did in response to the 
plaudits of his first-night audience, and 
say that he had “ hoped and worked and 
feared, thinking that in New York there 
might be an audience which would like 
an opera like this written upon legiti- 
mate lines, instead of the ‘ flummey-gum- 
mery’ which has been seen on Broadway 
during the last few years.” 

It is a great advance when one who has 
perpetuated a vast amount of the musical 
“ flummey - gummery ” of Broadway dur- 
ing the past few years is converted, and 
begins to evince a certain appreciation of 
his responsibility for the proper use of 
the gift he has. And when the remin- 
iscent_ Mr. De Koven is converted, what 
a pity it is that his associate persists ‘in 
the error of his flummey-gummery ways, 
mstead of pulling himself up and making 
a square effort to do the real and not the 


empty thing! 
, 
A other similar performance. To the 
~ “wandering and anemic book of Mr. 
“tanislaus Stange, Mr. Julian Edwards 
has written a most excellent score in 
“Dolly Varden,” and again does the com- 
poser suffer from the shortcomings of his 
collaborator; yet in this instance we have 
an advance upon the ordinary libretto. 
Mr. Stange gives us very little horse-play, 
and he does not drag in his jokes by the 
hair, His lyries are pretty, if not won- 
(erful, and in the character of Gayspark, 
played with much quiet force by Mr. 
Mark Smith, he has given us a sketch 
which is not without value. Mr. Stange 
does not at any point suggest Gilbert, but, 
on the other hand, he does not cause us 
to lament the absence of a Gilbert from 
among us so keenly—indeed, when Miss 
Lulu Glaser, who creates the character of 
Dolly in this most pleasing production, is 
on the stage, one does not lament the ab- 
Sence of anything. The lady is supremely 
attractive, and becomes so much of an 


the Herald Square Theatre is an- 








obsession during the presentation of her 
comedy that one has no thought of im- 
perfections anywhere. 


EVERTHELESS, we need a revival 
of the Gilbertian manner and 
spirit. We cannot find Miss 


Glaser everywhere to redeem untoward 
conditions for us, and until we develop a 
librettist who presents urbanely and sub- 
tly and in a finely humorous guise, the 
serious thinking that has made the Brit- 
ish humorist a master of his craft, we 
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shall lack something we are entitled to, | 


and the art of comic-opera writing must 
be said to have retrograded and not ad- 
vanced. 

When shall we behold the man? 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
pire 9 i. colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa, 
—LAdv. 





BABY’S DIARY 
A UNIQUE and handsome publication, wherein to re- 
cord the important events in baby’s life, has just been 
issued by BoRDEN’s CONDENSED MILK Co., 71 Hud- 
son St., New York. It is not given away, but is sent 
on receipt of 10 cents.—[ Adv. 
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THE HANDSOMEST CALENDAR OF THE 
SEASON. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 


way Co. has issued a beautiful Calendar in six sheets 
12x14 inches, each sheet having a ten-color picture of 
a popular actress—reproductions of water-colors by 
Leon Moran. The original paintings are owned by 
and the Calendars are issued under the Railway Com- 
pany’s copyright. <A limited edition will be sold at 25 
cents per calendar of six sheets. Will be mailed on 
receipt of price. ‘, A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago —[ Adv. ] 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY PresidDeNT 
STATEMENT 


For the year ending December 31. 1901 


According to the Standard of the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York 


INCOME 


Received for Premiums . . 
From all other Sources : : 





DISBURSEMENTS 
To Policy-holders for Claims by 
pea : - - . - $17,344,023 13 

To Folicy-holders for Endow- 
ments, Dividends, ete. - 
For all other Accounts . 





ASSETS 
United States Bonds and other 
Securities 


- * - $198,063,981 24 
First Lien Loans on Bond and 


Mortgage .  - - - 81,564,209 88 
Loans on Bonds and other Se- 
curities - - . + 10,638,000 00 


Loans on Company’sown Policies 11,319,067 23 
Real Estate: Company’s Office 
Buildings in London, Paris, 
Berlin, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Sydney and Mexico, 
and other Real Estate - - 27,642,442 44 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
panies - - + = = 16,746,894 46 
Accrued Interest, Net Deferred 
Premiums, etc. : - - 6,964,376 42 


$352, O71 67 
LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves, etc. 
Contingent Guarantee Fund . 
Available for Authorized Divi- 

dends - . - . é 





$289,652,388 84 
60,706,582 83 
2,480,000 00 
$352,838,971 67 


Insurance and Annuities in 

force - - - - $1,243,503,103 11 

I have carefully examined the foregoing State- 

ment and find the same to be correct ; liabilities 
calculated by the Insurance Department. 

CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS Vice-PREsIDENT 
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A golf course of nine holes kept for use of hotel guests. 

The climate at Virginia Beach is delightful, owing to the fact that the 
Gulf Stream is nearer the coast at this particular place than at any point 
Out-of-door life enjoyable throughout the winter. 


the hotel, with two picturesque lakes. 
verandas overlooking the ocean. 
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Great pine forests directly back of 
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Address 
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T must be a source of regret to publishers of fiction 
ot the energetic school that the brothers Biddle, 
who broke jail in Pittsburg, on January 30, while 
under sentence of death, did not turn their tal- 
ents to the construction otf historical romances, 
instead of to homicide and sensational finishes. 

They had remarkable audacity otf conception, winning 
ways, and a certain measure of chivalrous sentiment, 
somewhat perverted, it is true, but good enough for 
the cruder forms of literary use. We have all read the 
story of what they did and what came of it, and it 
has certainly made lively reading. The Biddles, who 
lived in Pittsburg, were burglars by profession, and 
killed a man last April in the course of their busi- 
ness. They were traced and caught, and killed a de- 
tective who aided in capturing them. They were tried, 
and sentenced to be hanged about the middle of Janu- 
ary, but got a respite until February 25 and 27. 
Meanwhile Edward, the leading brother, paid atten- 
tion to Mrs. Soffel, the wife of the warden of the jail, 
to such purpose that she agreed to elope with him, and 
furnished him and his brother with fine saws to saw 
the bars of their cells with. They sawed their way out, 
overpowered their jailers in the night, changed their 
clothes, and walked out of the prison. | The woman join- 
ed them outside. They were pursued, and it is said— 
the Biddles said so—that they might have got away 
if they had abandoned the woman. But they kept her 
with them, were both fatally shot by pursuers, and are 
now dead. The woman either shot herself, or was shot 
by request’ by one of the Biddles. At this writing she 
is still alive. If the Biddles had- done their exploit 
before Cardigan appeared one might have guessed that 
Mr. Chambers got his episode of the Boston jail out 
of the newspapers. As Cardigan came out before the 
Biddles did, one is free to guess the Biddles had been 
reading Cardigan. But that is only conjecture, and 
does not signify. The main point is that our able 
story-tellers and our able desperadoes direct the cur- 
rents of their thoughts into very like channels. 

The Biddles appear to have been pretty bad men. 
No one has intimated as yet that there was any con- 
nection between them and the large and particularly 
respectable family of the same name in Philadelphia. 
It is a pity that a couple of murderous reprobates 
should go to their ends in a fashion so picturesque, and 
so imperfectly adapted to stimulate a proper sense of 
horror at their crimes. 


Ss. 


remind one of what the indignant cook said 

when Waring’s man censured her for the state 
of her ash-can, and refused to empty it. “ You'll be 
wanting a méringue on it next,” said the cook. The 
brigands seem to want a méringue on the ransom. The 
hitch in the negotiations the last week in January is 
said to have been due to a preference of some one that 
the ransom should be paid on Turkish soil, and 
not in Bulgaria, and to a strong preference of the 
brigands that it should be paid in the dark of the 
moon while no one was looking. The brigands are 
cautious men. Their calling necessitates it. It is 
lie low or hang high with them. The Sultan is cau- 
tious too, for his calling has its hazards. The ransom 
commissioner, with $66,000 in coins in his keeping, has 
had to be cautious too, and all these rival cautions seem, 
for the moment, to have clashed. To fetch away Miss 
Stone is really a sporting proposition, like lifting the 
Cup. Whoever succeeds in it will have a bright fu- 
ture before him in the lecture field in this country, 
especially if he can engage the brigands to travel with 
him and sit on the stage. One reason why the brigands 
have to be so careful is that there is no lecture field 
in Turkey, and historical romances are not read there. 
They don’t even have juries in Turkey. It is catch- 
as-cateli-can there. 


M*. STONE’S brigands are hard to please. They 


ing to the census of 1900, was 3,437,202. Of this 

number 1,270,069 are foreign born, all but about 
50,000 being natives of Europe. Great Britain sent us 
365,000, Scandinavia nearly 50,000, the Teutonic coun- 
tries nearly 400,000, the Latin races 160,000, and the 
Slavonic countries 245,000. There are also in town 
9000 Asiatics, 22,000 Canadians, and about 300 Mexi- 
cans. These figures were given on January 28, at the 
conference of the Federation of Churches, by Dr. F. 
Il. Wines, Assistant Director of the Census. It is 
matter of frequent discussion how many New-Yorkers 
were born in New York. The census does not tell that, 
but its returns do show that 1,892,719 of the popula- 
tion of 3,437,202 were born in the State of New York. 
Deducting the foreign-born population and this New 
York State population, it leaves us only 274,414 citi- 
zens who were born in other States than New York. 
Of the native American citizens of New York, six out 
of every seven were born in New York State. That 
seems rather a surprising piece of information, for the 
reason that one sees and hears so much of New-York- 
ers who come to New York from Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, California, Maryland, Ilinois, Ohio, and late- 
lv Pennsylvania, that he gets an impression that the 
town draws heavily and somewhat impartially from 
all States. The truth is, it draws aspiring, successful, 
and well-to-do men from all over the country, but re- 
eruits the bulk of its population either from near at 
hand or from across the seas. Poorer people don’t 


Tin population of the city of New York, accord- 


come great distances to New York to seek their for- 
tunes, unless they come in steamers. 


conference in the city of Mexico, which ended 
on February 1, was the unanimous agreement ot 
all the delegates to submit for settlement to the per- 
manent arbitration court of The Hague controversies 
that arise among the governments of America, due 
to the claims of private individuals for indemnities 


Ti most tangible result of the Pan-American 


and damages. The delegates also agreed unanimously 
to recognize the principles proclaimed by The Hague 
peace convention, and empowered the governments of 
the United States and Mexico to conduct the negotia- 
tions by which the South-American republics should 
become parties to the agreements reached at The 
Hague. Ten delegates also signed a treaty of compul- 
sory arbitration, which will have to be ratified before 
it becomes effective. Thus the conference made direct 
progress of signal importance towards spreading the 
principle of arbitration in the settlement of inter- 
national controversies. Indirectly, too, its labors were 
very useful. Out of the nineteen American republics 
which were invited to send delegates all were repre- 
sented except Brazil. The Brazilian delegate died, and 
a successor could not be sent in time. We have heard 
more of the disputes of the delegates than of the work 
they accomplished. The disputes were all thrashed 
out and disposed of. The work remains and is im- 
portant. The countries concerned were very ably rep- 
resented. Their delegates, on the whole, worked in har- 
mony, and parted with increased respect and esteem 
for one another. 
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so lifeless but that they have been able to sit 

up in bed and write a very readable obituary of 
their recent candidacy for Mayor of New York. It 
is published in the Atlantic Monthly, and it will take 
strong assurances and important corroborative evidence 
to make readers believe that it is not the work of a 
man who still lives. Mr. Shepard is pretty well sat- 
isfied with the result of the election, in which he finds 
ample evidence of the growth of the reformatory and 
independent spirit. He credits the Citizens’ Union, 
and the elements and purposes it stands for, with his 
own candidacy, as well as with Dr. Low’s. He will 
not admit that Croker is all ogre; he says Dr. Low 
ought not to have promised beforehand to turn Devery 
out; he pays a tribute to Devery’s efficiency as a handi- 
cap to Tammany, and he says that at the last the fight 
was won by Jerome. But he neither complains nor 
repines, but hopes for a noble success for Mayor Low, 
and shows himself to be optimistic in his forecast of 
future government in New York. 


TT" remains of Mr. Edward M. Shepard are not 


HATEVER were the precise remarks of Gen- 
W eral Wheaton about Dr. Schurman’s Boston 

address, the gist of them was that no one 
could say in the Philippines what Dr. Schurman had 
said in Boston without getting into trouble. That this 
was not an expression of General Wheaton’s personal 
opinion, but a statement backed by statute, is easily 
disclosed. Section 10 of the new law as to treason and 
sedition, which went into effect in the Philippines on 
November 4, 1901, reads: 

Until it has been officially proclaimed that a state of war 
or insurrection against the authority or sovereignty of the 
United States no longer exists in the Philippine Islands, it 
shall be unlawful for any person to advocate orally or by 
writing or printing or like methods, the independence of the 
Philippine iauae or their separation from the United States, 
whether by peaceable or forcible means, or to print, publish, 
or cireniate any handbill, newspaper, or other publication 
advocating such independence or separation. 

Any person violating the provisions of this section shall be 
punished by a fine of not exeecding two thousand dollars and 
imprisonment not exceeding one year. 

The extract is made from an article in the current 
issue of the Philippine Review, by John G. Palfrey, in 
which he compares the new Philippine treason law 
with the Spanish laws that preceded it, and makes 
sundry dispassionate comments on it. Among other 
things, the new law seems to permit conviction of se- 
dition on the testimony of a single informer. Mr. 
Palfrey suspects that in this particular it is in con- 
flict with the section of the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, which provides that “no person shall be 
convicted of treason unless on the testimony of two 
witnesses to the same overt act.” 

The Philippine, Review has much sifted news of 
Philippine doings; the newspapers just now have much 
more, and especially the narration of Governor Taft 
before the Senate Committee on the Philippines. From 
all sources one gets the impression, most of all, that 
there is an enormous amount of work to be done 
by some one before the Filipinos will be able to take 
anything like decent care of themselves. Governor 
Taft said, on February 3, that with education the 
Filipinos might be able to govern themselves in two 
or three generations. ; 

In these days of scruples and constitutions and con- 
sciences and ballot-boxes and newspapers, there is 
much to make one wonder at the responsibility as- 
sumed by the Creator when he stocked the Earth with 
so many different kinds of folks. It would have been 
a great convenience to us Americans if all the peoples 
who were not intended to be self-governing democrats 
could have been tagged by some indisputable mark, 
so that we could avoid fathering them, and let them 
proceed unmolested to their preordained destination. 
This bringing of tropical infant nations up on the bot- 
tle is not a congenial task for those employed in it. 
When the co-operative system is a little better per- 


fected in the world, we may expect to see the strone 
nations club together and maintain an orphan asyJiiy 
for infant nations whose parents are incompetent. 


Secret of American Success. He says there 

is no secret about it, that it is due to many 
causes, all in sight. He sees a virgin continent, ay 
exhilarating atmosphere, a young race that was grown- 
up from the start. He quotes a cultivated Jew who 
says that American success is due first to the concen- 
tration of the whole genius of the race in industria] 
pursuits, and, next to the discipline of two hundred 
years of Puritan restraint, during which the tremen- 
dous spring was coiled which we now see uncoiling, 
Mr. Stead himself thinks our special sources of 
strength are education, improved methods of produc- 
tion, and democracy, but the second of these is so 
largely a consequence of the first that it practically 
merges into it. America, he says, believes in educa- 
tion, and has believed in it earnestly and practically for 
two hundred years. England does not yet believe in 
education for working-men. Education in England is 
not regarded as a good investment. “ Mr. Carnegie, 
born a Scotchman,” says Mr. Stead, “has given more 
money for the endowment of university education in a 
single check than all our [British] millionaires have 
given to our universities for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury.” As to machines, the English workman fights 
them, the American workman improves*them. The 
British manufacturer wants a machine that will last, 
and builds it so strong that it outlasts its usefulness. 
The American builds less substantially, and when his 
machine wears out it goes to the scrap-heap promptly, 
and is replaced by a better one with the latest improve- 
ments. It costs an Englishman $500 to take out a 
patent that will stay in force fourteen years. An 
American, for $40, gets a patent that is good for sev- 
enteen years. 

Finally, Mr. Stead endorses Mr. Choate’s declaration 
that “the absolute political equality of all citizens, 
with universal suffrage, is the secret of American suc- 
cess.” He intimates that England could spare the 
House of Lords to its advantage, and says that the 
English working-man’s efficiency will not be what it 
should be until Parliament does vastly more than is 
now being done to educate the working-man’s children. 


M* W. T. STEAD has written a piece about 1),¢ 
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to the young Elis about their manners. Last 

month the “ Prom.” happened. Yale people know 
about it. It is an annual, and comes out in winter, 
and girls go to it. It bloomed late in January. Just 
before it came out the Sophomore section of the Yale 
Fence was taken down and locked up in the college 
safe. Regrets were expressed at the removal of the 
Fence, but it was explained that it had been removed 
for cause. After the Prom. had blossomed and _ been 
gathered, Dr. Hadley explained at morning prayers 
about the Fence.’ It seems that the Fence in former 
years had proved prejudicial to deportment, especially 
during Prom. week, when an unusual number of young 
ladies attend the university exercises. It was not that 
the Fence itself had misbehaved, but misbehavior had 
been closely associated with it, and as it was easier 
to store the Fence than to impound the Sophomores, 
the Fence had been removed. There seems to have 
been a measure of contiguity between the Fence and 
Battell Chapel, because the friends of visitors to the 
Chapel seem to have been especially inconvenienced by 
the propinquity of the Fence. Having his hand in, 
Dr. Hadley spoke earnestly about the importance of 
deportment and the propriety of having traditions 
of seemly behavior adhere to the. Fence, which will be 
put back as soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
so that the traditions can get an early spring start. 


Pree ine yo HADLEY of Yale has had to speak 
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ports Dr. Oliver Lodge, president of the Lon- 

don Psychical Research Society, and a distin- 
guished scientist, as making some interesting admis- 
sions as to telepathy and the related phenomena. It 
is, he says, an undoubted fact that under certain 
conditions the mouth can speak and the hand can write 
concerning things wholly outside of the normal ken 
of the mind usually controlling them. Telepathy is 
a fact, but its laws are unknown, and its scope and 
meaning not yet apparent. The hypothesis that a me- 
dium’s body in trance is sometimes controlled by dis- 
carnate spirits, Dr. Lodge finds not very improbable. 
He could believe that our bodies are capable of be- 
ing sometimes used by. other intelligences than those 
that usually controlled them, and he thought the as- 
sumption that discarnate intelligences existed was not 
very hard to entertain. His language, as the Sun's 
correspondent reports it, seems vague to the Jay read- 
er, and is doubtless in that particular an accurate re- 
flection of the state of his mind. 


A ports. despatch of February 1 to the Sun re- 


Sa. 


this part of the WeEKLy, that M. Berthelot, the 

great French chemist, “lived and died famous, 
honored, and poor.” He is famous, honored, and com- 
paratively poor, but he is not dead. He is in his 
seventy-fifth year, and much alive. 


I is not entirely true, as stated a fortnight ago in 
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Giant Strides by a 
Giant Company 


LIFE INSURANCE written and placed during 1901, over 2 ¢ 3 Millions 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, in 26 years, over . . . 58 Millions 
ASSETS, end of 1901, over. . . . 2... . 48 Millions 
LIABILITIES, less than. . . . . . . . . . Mp2 Millions 
SURPLUS, nearly . . 2... 7... we. T Millions 
INCOME, during 1901, nearly. . . . . ... 29 Millions 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, during 1901, over . . § Millions 


Policies in Force nearly 45 Millions. 
Covering Life Insurance of over 


$703,000,000 


SURROUNDING WITH ABSOLUTE PROTECTION. 


More Than One Million Families 


A Progressive Company in which the Safety 
and Advancement of Its Policy-Holders’ 
interests are the chief considerations. 


Write for Information to Dept. T. 


| THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America 


HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 








JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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The Triumph of Science 


THe energy that goes to waste 

In every summer thunder-shower 
Should in a cell be straightly placed 

For use as Light, and Heat, and Power. 


The unscored music of the spheres, 
The songs the morning stars intone, 
When modulated in amperes, 
Will entertain by graphophone. 


The horseless cavalry will wheel 

Like clock-work on th’ asphalted plain, 
The cannon be automobile, 

The warrior’s sword a memory vain. 


The automatic pistols need 

sut to be pressed and pointed right, 
When, lo! entire armies bléed 

Or prudently fade out of sight. 


The sun that shirks on rainy days, 

The moon that’s but three-quarters seen, 
Must furnish ohms, instead of rays— 

Or give way to acetylene. 


And ye—yield place, ye patient sparks, 
“That nightly climb the ancient sky,” 
To incandescent stars, or ares, 
By wireless currents fed on high. 
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The Turkish Envoy 


LTHOUGH Chekit Bey, Turkey’s ac- 
A credited representative to the 
United States, with the rank of 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, arrived in this country last 
July, his presence was not “ officially ” 
recognized for several months. The cir- 
cumstances which led to this condition 
of affairs were somewhat peculiar. Two 
days after the departure of President 
McKinley from Canton, Turkey’s . repre- 




















Chekit Bey 


sentative reached Washington. Of course 
the President could not give official recog- | 
nition to Mr. Bey while away from the 
capital, and the tragedy at Buffalo ne- 
cessitated a change in the credentials. 
These were returned to Turkey, making, 
of course, an additional delay, with the 
result that, while to all intents and pur- 
poses Turkey had an official representative 
here, he was, as a matter of fact, simply a 
private citizen. 
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American Sail Cloth 


HIE general use of steam turned into | 

| other directions the industry of 

Americans, who, since the invention 

of the cotton-gin by Eli Whitney, have 
come to be the best sail-makers. The | 
manufacture of cotton duck, which Whit- 
ney’s invention enabled Americans to in- 
troduce over the world, has been for more 
than half a century the special study of 
Mr. J. Spencer Turner. Before Whitney’s 
day the product of cotton-looms operated 
by hand was too expensive, compared with 
linen and hemp goods, and was thought 
less durable. The navies of the world 
used flax or linen sails.‘ Whitney's in- 
vention,” said Mr. Turner, * enabled Amer- 
ican manufacturers to make cotton duck 
of such a superior quality and at such 
a reduced cost, that the commercial fleets 
of the United States soon used it entirely 
for sails. Up to that time, from the be- 
ginning of navigation, sails had been made 
of linen.—except Cleopatra's, which were 


of silk. Curiously enough, however, the 
linen cloths used in ancient Egypt for 


mbalming and for other purposes were 
actually cotton products, made of the same | 
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The Owners Protect It 


A partner in our business selects our 


materials; 


another has charge of the 


brewing. The men who built the repu- 
tation of Schlitz Beer, personally protect 


it. 


The owners of the business see that 


all Schlitz Beer is pure. 


POOR BEER 


Means poor materials, for 
there’s a chance for great 
saving there. 

Cleanliness isn’t expected 
in it, so there’s economy 
there. 

Purity isn’t even claimed. 

And when age isn’t made 
essential, you get a green 
beer—a beer that ferments 
on your stomach, causing 
biliousness. 


PURE BEER 


Must be brewed in abso- 
lute cleanliness, and cooled 
in filtered air. 

It must be aged for months 
in refrigerating rooms, then 
filtered, then sterilized after 
it is bottled and sealed. 

That doubles the cost of 
the brewing, and none but 
the best materials are ever 
treated in that expensive 
way. 


One beer costs you about the same 


as another. 


Not so with your dealer. 
most for the pure beer. 


on a poor beer. 





3. L. STACK 


He pays 
He makes most 


It lies with you 
to get Schlitz, The 
Beer that made 
MilwaukeFamous 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
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drink. 





country. 
railroads. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN 
29 Broadway, New York. 


= Sa No Friend Like An Old Friend. 


In these days of a multiplicity of brands, it is refreshing to 
turn to an old friend like the “Club Cocktails,” and know that 
here is one which does not have to be taken on faith. 
experience have made “Club Cocktails” the perfect blend of 
liquors that they are, and years of use have made them house- 
hold words all over the country. 
cafe, or fancy grocer which is the best, and the answer every 
will be the “Club Cocktails.” 
deserved popularity is that they are made entirely by actual 
weight and measurement, from the best quality of liquors, and 
kept six months before being bottled, thus insuring a_ perfect 


The “ Club Cocktails ” are made in seven varieties: Manhattan, 
Martini, Vermouth, Holland Gin, York, Tom Gin, and Whiskey, 
all of the same uniform high grade, and all worthy of a place in 
the cellar of every connoisseur in the land. 

The only brand of Cocktails listed by the best houses in this 
Also served on the buffet and dining cars of the principal 


& BRO., Sole Proprietors, = 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Years of 


Ask at any hotel, club-house, 


The secret of their well- 


20 Piccadilly, London. 
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You hold GOOD CARDS. 
“Card Games and How to Play Them” a 
120 page book mailed for six flap ends 
from Bicycle boxes, or five 2c. stamps. 
Dept. 28 THE U. S. PLAYING CARD Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 














No.other 
25c. card 
is so durable 
and satisfactory. 


Goddess of Liberty 
trade-mark ae 
on every pack. 


Sold by Dealers 
from Greenland 
to Australia. 









| Paine’s Trays make Duplicate Whist enjoyabie.—Booklet free. 
SELF CURED trcscycere 


SONNE AGRE NE oPiuM 


barmiess ome Cure. 


Address 
Mrs, Mary Baldwin, Box 1212, Chicago, Ills, 





ON AIR |. 
that's where your horse willtread 
when shod with the Goodyear 


Winged Foot Shoe. 
The air cushion does it. Booklet 
for the name of your horseshoer. 
TheGoodyear ire & Rubber Co. 
182 Seventh St., Akron, Ohio. 








25. Joeee wa $2.00 voor 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
Franklin Square New York City 
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cotton which to-day is a famous product 
of Egypt, grown under irrigation alone 
the Nile Valley with remarkable evenness 
of fibre and quality. Since the utilization 
of stored water the Egyptian cotton crop 
now of the finest quality, has increased to 
a yearly output of 800,000 bales. The con. 
tinued improvement in cotton machinery— 
and there are some valuable improvennts 
which manufacturers have discovered. but 
have not been able yet to utilize, owine 
to labor conditions and the large amount 
of capital invested in machines which 
these improvements would tend to dis. 
place—enables one girl now in a factory 
to handle twenty looms where formerly 
she could not have managed more than 
four to six. A great advantage of cotton 
duck over linen is in the fact that it turns 
water and holds the wind better. — [[er. 
reshoff preserves a certain mystery about 
the equipment of the yachts which he 
builds, and has the cotton duck he uses 
in sails cut and made under his own di- 
rection, though, of course, it must be man- 
ufactured in the regular course of trade. 
The yellow-brown cotton duck made into 
the khaki uniforms of the American 
army is the most serviceable material ever 
used for such a purpose.” 
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A Railroad Official’s 
Advancement 


HE names of the men under whose 

i direction the vital work of -keep- 
ing up the financial history and 
record of railway companies is carried 
on are not so widely known as those of 
the officials who come more in contact 
with the public, but ability in their spe- 
cial department is none the less requisite. 
Mr. A. G. Hackstaff, who for fifteen years 
has been secretary of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company, with office in New 
York, has the unusual advantage of edu- 
cation and experience as a civil engineer, 
commencing on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in 1871. He went to the Illinois Central 
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Alexander G. Hackstaff 


in 1880, and took up the responsibilities 
of secretary in 1887. In those twenty- 
two years the [linois Central has grown 
from 1320 miles and a capitalization of 
$46,000,000 to a system of about 5500 
miles, with assets of over $200,000,000, 
and the work of the secretary’s office has 
increased in still larger ratio in extent 
and intricacy. Mr. Hackstaff was, on 
November 20 last, elected third vice-pres- 
ident of the company, and will perform the 
duties of that office in addition to those 
of secretaryship. 
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an item of musical interest might 


Notable Private Musicales 
be mentioned a_ private musicale, 


A 
given by a prominent artist, at 


which Madame Schumann-Heink and Mr. 
David Bispham were numbered among the 
soloists. Solos were also given upon the 
violin, ’cello, and a pipe organ which 
was recently installed by the H#olian Com- 
pany, and at which Mr. Frank Taft pre- 
sided. 

Mr. Taft’s long and brilliant record as 
a solo organist, coupled with a thorough 
knowledge of the olian pipe organ and 
Holian music, enabled him to produce 
marvellous effects from this fascinating 
instrument. He has prepared, in response 
to invitations from persons having these 
organs in their residences, a series of at- 
tractive programmes designed for private 
recitals and receptions; and through the 
courtesy of Mr. Maurice Grau, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Madame Su- 
zanne Adams, Madame Schumann-Heink, 
M. Pol. Planeon, and Mr. David Bispham 
have offered their assistance and co-opera- 
tion in these delightful social and musical 
events. 
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HAYNES-APPERSON 
AUTO- 
MOBILES 





Only a Postal to Get 
Well 


ASK only a postal, stating which 
| book you wish. No money is 
wanted. 

1 want you to know how nerve power 
alone operates each bodily function. If 
some organ is weak, and fails in its duty, 
I want to tell you how more nerve power 
will correct it. I want you to know, as I 
do, that a permanent cure can come in no 
other way. I have spent my lifetime on 
this problem. 

I will send with the book an order on your 
nearest druggist for 6 bottles of Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative. Every druggist keeps it. I 
will ask you to test it fora month. If it 
cures, pay $5.50; if it fails, itis free. I will 
pay your druggist myself for it. 

This offer in five years has been accepted 
by 550,000 people. Practically all of them 
had difficult troubles, long endured. Most 
of them were discouraged. Yet 39 out of 
40 who received those six bottles paid for 
them because they were cured, for other- 
wise no druggist asks a penny for it. 

I cannot better prove my own faith in this 
remedy. No physician can do more than 
pay for your treatment if it fails. No other 
does somuch. Won't you write a postal to 
learn if I can help you? 
sate which | Book No. 1 on Despepsa 

want, and | Book No. 3 on the Kidneys, 
300k No. 4 for Women, 


Book No. 5 for Men, 
Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 
bottles. At all druggists’. 


Simply which 
book you 
address Dr. Shoop, Box | 


goz, Racine, Wis. 
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WIN EVERYTHING 














The Kaiser’s Eldest Son 


The Crown-Prince of Germany is an athletic young fellow who enjoys horseback-riding, 


rowing, and tennis. 


The picture shows the future ruler of Germany (in centre) 


with two companions at the close of a lively tift with the racquets 








Machines entered. 
Two Machines receive first certificate. 
Machines make higher average than any 

other machines made in America—our record in New 
York and Buffalo endurance test. 

First Prize Long Island endurance test, 100 
miles without a stop. 

First Prize Cup Five-Mile speed contest, Fort 
Erie track, Buffalo, N. Y. 

First Prize Cup Ten-Mile speed contest, Point 
Grasse track, Detroit, Mich. 
Gold Medal Pan-American Exposition. 


Every machine we have ever entered in any contest has won 
first place. No failure mars our record. We believe this is not 
true of any other make in the world. Write for catalogue 
describing our two and four passenger vehicles. 


The HAYNES-APPERSON CO., 
Kokomo, Ind., U.S. A. 


Sonal) 
Constable AC, 


Oriental Rugs. 


Antique and Modern Oriental Rugs 
in large and unusual sizes. 


Whole Carpets. 


Orders solicited for Whole Carpets, Designs specially 
prepared to fit any Rooms or Halls. 

















Foreign and Domestic 


Carpets and Carpetings 
in new and original designs and colorings. 


Mounted Skins. 
Upholstery. 
Broadooay A i9th st. 


NEW YORK. 


Clear 


j 
BROWN the voice. 
Relieve 
BRONCHIAL the throat. 
Cure coughs 
TR 0 C F ES and colds. 


In boxes only. 
1877, 














Avoid Imitations. 









FOR 25 YEARS 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 
. THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
one aha ae Describe your, case, and we will send 
Prcbaic the most complete treatise on the subject of 
ke ecb Bag — published, and will refer you 
were similarly RF aig successfully treated that 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 


1902. 








Beggars and Begging 











in New York 


(Continued from page 204.) 


“You been a ’bo yerself, ’ain’t you?” 
he asked, forgetting that but a moment be- 
fore he had told me a hard- luck story 
about being a newsboy with a consump- 
tive mother and three little sisters to sup- 
port. 

“ What makes you think so?” I counter- 
questioned, unable to conceal the smile 
which his naiveté had prompted. 

“Oh, you seem to know the *bo words 
all right; I guess you’ve been one, too,” 
he replied. 

“Who are you travelling with?” I pur- 
sued, determined to make the little ras- 
cal out before quitting him. He hesitated 
a moment, and seemed to realize that his 
confessed acquaintance with hobo words 
did not fit in well with his original 
* ghost-story,” but he finally made a clean 
breast of everything, 

“T don’t care now,” he said. “ You’ve 
been a hobo an’ I ain’t afraid o’ you. I’m 
travellin’ with Newburg Jimmie. I’m his 
Prushun. We’re goin’ South from here— 
goin’ to Galveston, Dallas, an’ all those 
other places. I’m goin’ to have a 
of a good time. I love bummin’. Seein 
things is what I like.—Say, gimme that 
cigarette-swipe, will you? P’r’aps you 
think I can’t inhale—how’s that?” and 
he blew a great volume of smoke through 
his nostrils. “‘ Well, I’ve got to be hustlin’. 
See you again sometime—so long!” and 
away he toddled down the avenue. Such 
are “ Prushuns” in New York, Chicago, 
New Orleans—indeed, wherever one meets 
them. 

I have often been asked whether the 
beggars in New York have an organiza- 
tion—if many of them pool their win- 
nings and have a common fund. I know 
of no such organization, and have never 
heard of there being any common fund. 
In certain quarters, like the one, for ex- 
ample, where Barney Flynn’s saloon is 
situated, certain beggars become very 
friendly and collect together in common 
resorts, but an organization, as I under- 
stand the word, is foreign to their na- 
ture. They want to be absolutely free, 
and only as they are free can they be said 
to enjoy their life to the full. The beggar 
and the tramp dislike being hemmed in 
by laws and conventions, and there are 
many men on the road to-day purely and 
simply to escape obedience to civilized 
customs. 

There is, however, a social classification 
among beggars in New York, as well as 
in other cities, which, in a way, resem- 
bles organized conditions. There are aris- 
tocrats, middle-class people, and a prole- 
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tariat in the beggar’s world, just as there 
are in the world of respectability, and 
class distinctions are carefully observed, 
although there is no written law saying 
that they must be. During my experi- 
ence among beggars I succeeded in reaci- 
ing only the middle class. As a middle- 
class tramp I was welcome in lodging- 
houses when in cities, and at camp-fire 
“ hang-outs ” when in transif; but in none 
of these places was I expected to raise 
my voice on high and attempt to speak 
with authority when more experienced 
travellers were present. Great experience, 
and something to show for it in the shape 
of a “ good front” and money, constitute 
a man’s right to membership in the aris- 
tocrat’s class. The middle-class beggar 
“an have an equally ‘“ good front,” and 
even more money, but if his experience is 
deficient he cannot hope to associate on 
equal terms with the men above him. The 
proletarian is the “ tomato-can vag,” the 
outcast of the outcast: it is permitted 
him to be seen in general company, but 
his mouth must be kept closed when his 
superiors are in consultation. 

A word in conclusion in regard to what 
can be done to stop begging in New York. 
Nothing can be done so long as the public 
is willing to give money to a beggar just 
because he asks for it. In certain places 
in Germany a fine of about $2 is imposed 
on ail persons caught giving alms to 
tramps and beggars. Such a statute would 
probably not be popular in this country, 
but certainly test workhouses can be in- 
stituted, and street beggars can be direct- 


| ed to them by citizens whom they accost. 





A wood-yard would serve the 
The street beggar could there show 
whether he wants to work or not, and 
the general public would be relieved of the 
harassing thought that in refusing alms 
an honest man has been shabbily treated. 
Had there been wood-yards in every town 
and village visited by me during my first 
long tramp trip—it lasted eight months— 
and had I been a bona fide professional 
beggar, I should never have visited them 
a second time. As it was, I stopped in 
several for over a week, and I was in New 
York on a number of separate occasions. 
Street begging in the metropolis can be 
stopped whenever the public will make up 
its mind to have it stopped—not before. 
At the present writing it is a Mecca for 
tramps and beggars from all over the coun- 
try, and there is hardly a freight-train on 
any of the trunk lines which does not 
bring to the city at least one contribution 
to the begging fraternity. 
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Perfect Ageing, 
Perfect Purity, 
Perfect Flavor, 


combine to make 





TRADE MARK 
HUNTER RYE} 





Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


The charm of 
hospitality 


and the tonic 


of health 
UAE se Ameri 
BOTTLED B S € American 
N. 
Meta entleman’s 
Whiskey 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md 
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$480 Lot 


In Greater New York. 


The Astors’ Way of Making Money 
Made Possible for Every One. 


Every one knows that the Astors made their money 
in buying and holding New York City real estate- 
that, as the city grew, their property increased in 
value, so that to-day the Astors have one of the 
largest fortunes in the worid. 

New York City is now growing faster than ever 


| and the present represents one of the best times in 


which to buy property. It is not necessary to have 
a great deal of money to buy real estate under our 
plan. $10 down and $1.50 a week will buy a $480 
lot within thirty-five minutes of New York City Hall, 
which lot is guaranteed to increase in value 20 per 
cent. within one vear after purchase. If this is not 
proven to be a positive fact, your money will be re- 
funded and six per cent. interest added. 

Upon investigation, you will find this to be stronger 
and safer than a savings bank 

We offer a free trip to New York City and retu-n 
to intending purchasers. Send to us for particulars 

Send to us for maps, details of information and 
full particulars. It will only cost you a postal card 
to post yourself thoroughly 

Write to Wood, Harmon & Co., Dept. 196, 257 
Broadway, New York. If you will write immediately, 
we wili give vou the choicest selection of lot. 


GUTORNA 
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FASTEST TIME ACROSS 
THE CONTINENT. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED leaves Chicago 
8.00 p. m. an ps arrives San Francisco 
5.15 p.m. third day. Tuer Paciric Ex- 
PRESS leaves Chicago 10.00 a. m. daily and 
arrives San Francisco 4.15 p.m. third day. 
THE CALIFORNIA Exprgss leaves Chicago 
11.30 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 
8.2§ a. m. fourth day. Unrivaled scenery 
and most luxurious service via 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN, 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 


All meals in dining cars. Best of every- 
thing. Personally conducted excursions 
every Tuesday and Thursday. 

All agents sell tickets via this route. 
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: Go in Training 
for a High Salary 


We train young people and busy men and women 
BY MAIL tor higher salaries and better positions. 
Booklet free. State position you desire. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 

Box1159 Scranton, Pa, 
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Personal Notes 


ROFESSOR Oscar Lovell Triggs, of 
Pp the University of Chicago, is secre- 

tary of the Industrial Art League 
in that city, as well as instructor in Eng- 
lish in the institution presided over by 
President Harper, and made more and 
more influential by the continuing munifi- 
cence of John D. Rockefeller. Professor 
Triggs is thirty-seven years of age, has 
absorbed the culture of two continents, 
and champions the vital spirit of the West, 
in literature, as against the New England 
school, that “ wrote from the library,” and 
has imposed its critical standards too 

















Professor Oscar L. Triggs 


long, according to his views, on our in- 
dustrial age, instinct with the sweep of 
the prairie winds and the whir of the 
wheels of commerce. Mr. Triggs has re- 
ceived many abusive letters since he char- 
acterized Longfellow as “the poet of the 
young mind,” and declared Ryley and 
Garland, of contemporary writers, as 
most “true to their surroundings.” The 
Triggs view of many hymns, that their 
ideals and symbols are as undemocratic 
as their rhymes are unpoetical, appeals 
to a great many students of religious lit- 
erature. He was born in Greenwood, IIlI- 
inois, October 2, 1865, and was educated 
at the University of Minnesota, and at 
Oxford and the University of Berlin. 
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Memory Training 





New Practical System for Developing and Perfecting 


the Memory Discovered by an Indiana Student- 
Business Man. Is Rapidly Becoming the 
Wonder of Twentieth Century Progress. 





Needed by All, Possessed hy So Few, a Good Reliable Memory is the 


Key to Success. Anywhere, Everywhere the Person Hav- 
ing the Best Memory Rises to the Top. 





PARTICULARS FREE TO ALL WHO WRITE. 
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R. REGINALD H. SAYRE has re- 
D tired from the presidency of the 

United States Revolver Associa- 
tion (which recently held its annual meet- 
ing) to the private pursuit of the only 
profession which still uses knives—and, if 
the reports of some of the clinical patients 
believed, swords also —in_ its | 
and humane = duties. In 





are to be 


peaceful the | 

















Dr. R. H. Sayre 


course of Dr. Sayre’s presidential tenure | 
in the great American Pistol Club the | 
sword passed definitely from the eategory 
of weapons of war; the flash of the Brit- 
ish officers’ blades around Spion Kop was 
recognized by the military world as fatal 
folly. The officer in the field will hence- 
forth prefer a carbine, or an automatic 
pistol, with browned barrel and dull-fin- 
ished lock, to the glitter of the now use- 
which from time immemorial 
the warrior has been exhorted to “ keep 
bright,” “dye in blood,” and otherwise | 


less steel 


Ky 


For vears the world has been waiting for some 
one to discover a system of memory training which 
might be of actual benefit. Not a theoretical method 


| requiring months or years of hard study, but a simple, 


practical system which accomplishes the most in 
the least time. It has remained for Mr. D. F. Ur- 
bahns, a student business man of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., to bring out such a system. It is so easv that 
even a child cannot fail to understand. It is so 
plain and attractive that one can hard!y help be- 


| coming interested in it, and above all it is so intensely 


practical that it helps one over the rough rocks of 
life to success, where without its aid absolute failure 
would be the result. Let the reader recall his or her 
own experience ; has there ever been a time in your 
life when you lost money by forgetting a set of figures 
or a business appointment? Did you ever lose a 
friend by forgetting a name or face which you most 
wished to remember? Did your friends ever do you 


an injury by forgetting you when you should have 
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D. F. Urbahns. 





been remembered? Did vou ever forget anything 
which, remembered, would have been valuable to 
you in any way? These are questions worthy of 
careful thought; and when one stops to consider 
that a system is now being used which will overcome 
all these serious obstacles to success, what need is 
there to hesitate? Any bank, business house, or 
minister of the Gospel in Fort Wayne will be glad 
to tell what they know of Mr. Urbahns. His in- 
tegrity and honesty of purpose is unquestioned. 
He is prepared to furnish plenty of evidence as to the 
value of his method among those who have used 
it, and it does seem that any one who feels the need 
of a better memory cannot do a wiser thing than to 
investigate this new system thoroughly, coming 
as it does from a source entirely trustworthy. Simply 
send your name and address to Mr. D. F. Urbahns, 
101 Bass Block, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and the full 
information and particulars will be forwarded to 
you free by return mail. 

Readers are requested to write without delay. 














FACTORY 


PRICES 





on harness, robes, etc. 
goes with each purchase. 


ST. LOUIS, se. § Write to 
P. 0. Box 54, nearest office. 


Our prices on all kinds of carriages and harness 
are actual factory prices. 
bers have been eliminated in our system >f sell- 
ing direct from factory to customer. 
saving money for thousands of carriage buyers 
all over the country—we can save money for you. 


Write for our 
catalogue, de- 
scriptive of 
buggies, phe- 
tons, surreys, 
etc. It gives full particulars of our system, and shows 
the carriages. It also gives wonderfully low prices 
The largest assortment in 
America to select from—and the broadest guarantee 
Catalogue Free. 

THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., 
COLUMBUS, 0 

P. 0. Box 772. 


The dealers and job- 


We are 
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No. 4020. Price $54.20 
Shipment from Columbus 
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CRABB’S SYNONYMES 


Standard for Reference 
$1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 








| others—for Commander 


| city. 





“I 


mend itself to contemporary comnion- 
sense. Few, if any, sword - blades have 
been dyed in the blood of the Boers 
the Filipinos. Yet sword - making oes 
bravely on, for presentation purposes 
purely. The nation, through Concyess 
presented a gold sword to Admiral Dewey. 
the people of Arizona gave one to General 
Miles, the Sunday-school children of ‘Texas 
gave one to Admiral Philip, the people 
of Kansas did as much by General Fun. 
ston, the lowans remembered Admiral 
Robley D. Evans in the same way, and 
his fellow-citizens of Washington had one 
“made in Union Square ”—like all the 
Richard Wain- 


or 


wright. 





Mrs. Bainbridge’s Call 


HAD an amusing experience some 
years ago,” remarked Mrs. Bain- 
bridge to Mrs. Gildersleeve, “ when | 
a new resident in this part of the 
At least, it is amusing to me now, 
but at the time it didn’t seem funny at 
all.” 

“ It’s odd how some things grow funnier 
by the lapse of time,” replied Mrs. Gilder- 
sleeve. ‘ Distance lends, and so forth. 
But I should like to hear about your ex- 
perience.” 

* Well, as I said, I had but recently 
come into the neighborhood. In fact, T 
had come to the city a bride, from another 
State, and, of course, I wasn’t acquainted, 
Quite a number of ladies came to see me, 
however, for my husband is an old resi- 
dent of the town, as you know, and I tried 
faithfully to return allgthe calls.” 

“ Of course, we all try, but sometimes 
we forget,” Mrs. Gildersleeve said. 

“ Certainly,” assented Mrs. Bainbridge. 
“That was the trouble in my case. There 
was one caller whose card I had mislaid. 
I had forgotten her number, but I remem- 
bered the street, and one afternoon | re- 
solved to include this call with others 
that I intended to return.” 

* You didn’t have much to go on.” 

“Not much, but I thought it might be 
enough. For the purposes of this narra- 
tion I will call the lady’s name Johnson, 
which it isn’t. To begin with, I looked in 
the directory, and found a Johnson in the 
street where my caller lived. Making a 
note of the number, I sallied bravely forth. 
Reaching the house, I rang the door-bell, 
and when a maid appeared [ sent in my 
card. I was ushered into the parlor, and 
presently a sweet-faced matron entered 
the room with my card in her hand. Com- 
ing up to me with smiling face and out- 
stretched hand, she said: 

“*T think you have probably made a 


was 


| mistake, Mrs. Bainbridge, but, neverthe- 


less, I am very glad you called. I have 


| heard of you, and should like to know 


' you. 


I would have called upon you had 
I not been prevented hitherto by illness.’ 

“This Mrs. Johnson then explained that 
there were several families of that name 
in the street, and that, consequently, there 
was more or less confusion in the calling- 
lists. She told me, however, where my 
friend lived, being guided by my descrip- 
tion of her, and after a few minutes’ chat 
I took my leave.” 

“T don’t think that was such a very 
funny experience,” said Mrs. Gildersleeve. 

“T have not finished;” the narrator 
smiled, and went on: “TI repeated .the 
performance of ringing the door-bell and 
sending in my card at the new address, 
with precisely the same result. I knew 
that the second Mrs. Johnson was not 


| the right one as soon as she came to the 
parlor door, but she was just as sweet 


and kind as the Mrs. Johnson I had just 
left, and she was quite certain that [ 
would find the right one on the next block. 
I tried the number she gave me, although 
I was beginning to feel discouraged. When 
this Mrs. Johnson came into the parlor J 


‘ knew at once that I was in another wrong 


| house. I apologized profusely, and _ told 
my trouble. She said that the large 


number of Johnsons in that street was a 
standing joke, except when one family 
received letters that belonged to another, 
and important invitations went astray 
or were delayed. However, she was post 
tive that a certain Mrs. Johnson, only a 
little farther on, was the right one, and, 
indeed, neither she nor I could imagine 
how it could be otherwise, since I had 
called on the entire Johnson collection in 
that street, with this single exception. 
Although I was utterly discouraged by 
this time, I did not like to give it up. ! 
tried once more, and when, as it proved, 
the fourth Mrs. Johnson was not the one 
I sought, I went home and had a good cry. 
* And is that the end of the story! 
asked Mrs. Gildersleeve, sympathetically. 
“No, it isn’t. While I was weeping 't 
suddenly occurred to me that the name 0 
the caller whose address I had forgotten 
was not Johnson at all, but Jackson.” 





CENTRE OF THE CITY OF 
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The World of Finance 


POPULAR and a fairly satisfactory 
explanation of the recent listless 
steve of stock speculation has been 
higher 
the important banking in- 
not prepared to give the mar- 
support so long as the litiga- 
stituted by the State of Minnesota 
Northern Securities Company 
claims that the 
formed in New Jersey with 
of capital, and controlling 


A 


that the 
prices among 
terests are 
ket their 

tion in 
against the 
is pending. 
corporation 
$400,000,000 


leading exponents of 


Minnesota 


directly 10,800 miles of road, and in- 
directly 7500 more, assumes powers that 


will work the violation of the laws on 
consolidation, and also stifle free 
the trade and commerce 


railway D 
competition 1 
of the country. 
reme 
ring of a bill of complaint. Apparently 
that body considers the case one worthy 
of careful deliberation, as it has adjourn- 
ed until the 24th without announcing a 
decision. ys 

The legal aspect of the case is inter- 
esting and important, but one is inclined 
to believe that it would have had small 
yalue from a stock-market point of view 
in the boom days of a year ago. Wall 
Street has to have a certain number of 
excuses and explanations to cover current 
speculative conditions. Just now these 
are supplied in the efforts of Northwest- 
ern politicians to destroy the validity of 
the financial corporation which holds the 
of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacifie railways, and has. al- 
ready paid its first dividend. They are 
made to tell why the public asserts its 
independence of the share list. 

The real interest in these court pro- 
ceedings lies in the legal precedent that 
they are expected to provide for the 
formation and the operation of corpora- 
tions similar in nature and scope to the 
Northern Securities Company. Already a 
number of concerns have been organized 
and incorporated in New Jersey, with 
nominal capitalizations, whose charters 
provide for the very same control of rail- 
roads in different sections of the United 
States, through ownership of their securi- 
ties, as that vested with the property of 
which James J. Hill is president. The 
incorporators of some of them are simply 
gambling on the possibility that concen- 
tration of railroads is bound to continue, 
and that the security-holding company is 
to be the instrument by which the con- 
trol may easily be held. They have taken 
their lead from the current tendency to 
arrange the leading transportation com- 
panies into groups representing certain 
territorial limits. The titles selected, 
such as the Southwestern Securities, the 
Southern Securities, the Mexican Securi- 
ties, and the United Securities companies, 
indicate rather broad outlines. It is not 
expected that the men who have given 
their names to these skeleton concerns 
will ever figure in the operation of them. 
Their initiative is only significant in 
that it foreshadows a demand for chart- 
ers of the same sort that they have se- 
cured. 

_ President Hill, in explaining the way 
In which the Northern Securities Com- 
pany came to be formed, and the purposes 
of the corporation as well, said recently, 
“Several of the gentlemen who have long 
been among the largest shareholders of 
the Great Northern Railway, but not the 
holders of a majority of its stock, have 
desired to combine their individual hold- 
ngs In corporate form, and in that way 
Secure permanent protection for their in- 
terests and a continuation of the policy 
and management which have done so 
much for the development of the North- 
west.” The idea has been nursed for five 
years. The Northern Pacific panie and 
the situation growing out of it gave the 
Opportunity for the fulfilment of the idea. 
get Northern Securities Company,” says 
resident” Hill again, “is organized to 
deal in high-grade securities, to hold the 
same for the benefit of its shareholders, 
and to advance the interests of the cor- 
porations whose securities it owns. It is 
purely an investment company. Its pow- 
ae _ proepthe x eras ing se 
ge Aa gt ~~ s may be foun 
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Court has been asked to allow the 
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DEAL IN 


Redmond, High Grade 
Kerr & Co. Investment 


i ae Securities 


41 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
List of current offerings sent on application, 
Transact a general banking business. 


Receive deposits subject to draft. Dividends and 
interest collected and remitted. Act as Fiscal 
~ Agents for and negotiate and issue loans of rail- 
roads, street railways, gas companies, ete. Securi- 
ties bought and sold on commission. Members of 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Issue Travellers’ 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


available the world over. 





Chicago Office: Rookery Building. 
Philadelphia: Graham, Kerr & Co. 





Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and South Africa, 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 
tions made. International 
Cheques. Certificates of 
Deposit. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 569 WALL STREET. 


HASKINS & SELLS 


Certified Public Accountants 
30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


204 Dearborn Street 30 Coleman Street 
Chicago, Ill. London, E. C. 


JACOB BERRY & CO. 


MENDERS:f Soha Sesh agrane™ 
44.46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
HARTFORD OFFICE: HILLS BLOCK, 847 MAIN STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1865, 
STOCKS—BONDS—GRAIN—COTTON 
Issue “*A Glimpse at Wall Street and its Markets,” also other 
data. Handle orders in minimum amounts. 


Official Legal WMotices 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT, dated January 20, 1902, in THE CITY 
RECORD, commencing on the 22d inst., and continu- 
ing therein consecutively for nine (9) days following 
the above date, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears, of assessment for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF THE BRONX: “ 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11, THIRD AVE- 
NUE REGULATING, PAVING, AND LAYING 
CROSSWALKS, from 177th Street (Tremont Ave- 
nue) to the north crosswalk of 189th Street. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, January 20, 1902. 

















TTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT, dated January 30, in THE CITY 
RECORD, commencing on the 31st inst. and continu- 
ing therein consecutively for nine (9) days following 
the above date, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears, of assessment for 
OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the fol- 
one named street, in the BOROUGH OF ‘THE 
24TH WARD, SECTION 11, EAST 192ND 
STREET OPENING, from Jerome Avenue to Grand 
Avenue. Confirmed September 23, 1901; entered 
January 29, 1902. 
EVDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, January 30, 1902. 





TTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT, dated January 30, in THE CITY 
RECORD, commencing on the 31st inst. and continu- 
ing therein consecutively for nine (9) days following 
the above date, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arréirs, of assessment for 
OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the fol- 
lowing named street, in the BOROUGH OF THE 


BRONX: 
24TH WARD, SECTION 11, EAST 178TH 
STREET (formerly Mechanic Street) Opening, from 
the Southern Boulevard to Boston Road. Confirmed 
November 22, 1901; entered January 30, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, January 30, 1903 
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George A. Treadwell Mining Company, 
27 William Street, New York. 
TO MY FRIENDS: 

Two years ago you bought the stock of 
the Greene Consolidated Copper Company 
on my endorsement—those of you who 
got in soon enough—at $5 a share. It is 
now selling at $30 a share, and you find 
you have made a fairly profitable invest- 
ment. 

I now endorse the stock of the George 
A. Treadwell Mining Company even more 
decidedly than I did the Greene stock, and 
think enough of the enterprise to allow 
the company to bear my name. It is the 
only enterprise in the world to which I 
have ever given or shall ever give that 
privilege. 

You can now sell your Greene stock and 
buy four shares of the Treadwell stock 
with the proceeds of one share of Greene. 

I advise you to do so for the following 
reasons: 

1. The Greene Company is capitalized 
at six million dollars; the Treadwell 
Company at only three millions. The 
four shares of the Treadwell that you 
can get for one of the Greene represent, 
therefore, eight times the proportional in- 
terest in the company that the share of 
Greene stock represents. 

2. The property of the Treadwell Com- 
pany is at least the equivalent in area 
and in probable extent of ore bodies of 
the Greene property. 

3. The ores of the Verde Copper Belt, 
where the Treadwell Company mines are 
situated, have nearly or quite twice the 
percentage of copper that the mines of the 
Cananeas— where the Greene property 
lies—have. The Verde Belt ores average 
about ten per cent. copper, and the 
Cananea ores about five per cent. 

4. The ores of the Cananeas have low, 
and those of the Verde Belt high values 
in gold and silver. With low-priced cop- 
per this consideration is of the utmost 
importance. 

5. The Verde District has a very great 
advantage over the Cananea District in 
its accessibility, its comparative nearness 
to market, and its freight rates. 

6. The Verde District has whatever 

further advantage results to it from be- 
ing in the United States and under the 
jurisdiction of the Stars and Stripes. 
7. The Greene Consolidated Company 
has a more extensive and expensive equip- 
ment than that of the Treadwell Com- 
pany —although that of the Treadwell 
Company is by no means small, and is 
constantly increasing—but it has also a 
large indebtedness incurred in procuring 
this equipment. The Treadwell Company 
is free from debt, and pays its way as it 
goes. It may seem to go slower, but I 
think it will get there just as soon. I 
would rather have a smaller equipment 
than owe so much for a larger one. 

8. All things considered, I believe that 
the stock of the George A. Treadwell Min- 
ing Company is quite as good and safe an 
investment at $7.50 a share now as the 
Greene stock was when it originally sold 
at $5 a share. 


GEORGE A. TREADWELL. 





Many men have something to retire on, 
but nothing to retire to. Long years of 
struggle for a fortune useless to ¢hem. 
Better less struggle and more life in- 
surance. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 

921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Proposals for $3,000,000 of 
344% CORPORATE STOCK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Principal and Interest Payable in Cold. 





EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, GUARDIANS, AND OTHERS HOLDING TRUST FUNDS 
OEE RT ORIzED BY SECTION 9 OF ARTICLE 1 OF CHAPTER 417 OF THE LAWS 


O INVEST IN THIS STOCK 


SEALED PROPOSALS WILL BE RECEIVED BY THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, at his office, No. 280 Broadway, Borough of Manhattan, until 
TUESDAY, THE 158TH DAY OF FEBRUARY, 1902, 


at 2 o’clock P. M., for the whole or a part of the following-described Registered Stock of 
The City of New York, bearing interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 


per annum, to wit: 


ON OF THE RAPID TRANSIT RAILROAD. Principal payable November 1st.1951. 


a 
eae CORPORATE STOCK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, FOR THE CONSTRUC- 


This stock is Exempt from all Taxation in the State of New Yor 


t Taxati 


excep on for Siate Eurperss. y 
500,000 CORPORATE STOCK OF THE CITY OF tay YORK, FOR THE CONSTRUC- 


OF A BUILDING IN BRYANT PARK F 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LI- 


I 
BRARY, ASTOR, LENOX, AND TILDEN FOUNDATIONS. Principal payable No- 


vember Ist, 1942. 


This stock is Exempt from all Taxation in the State of New 
ork, including Taxation for State Purposes. 


Y 
Under the Charter of the City “AIL 


bidders for the smallest amounts. 
the highest bidders. 


or None” bids cannot 
must, as far as practicable and¢d without pecuniary disadvantage to the City. 
Subject to these provisions the bonds will be awarded to 


received, and preference 
be given to 


n accordance with the uniform custom of the City in the past, the bonds will be issued 
in such legally authorized denominations as the buyers may wish 
TWO PER CEN 


Deposit of 


T. of the par value of bonds bid for (in 


money or certified check on a National or State Bank in the City of 


New York) is required. 


For fuller information see CITY RECORD (copies to be procured at No. 2 City Hall), 
or apply to the Comptroller for a printed circular. 
KDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE, JANUARY 29TH. 1902. 
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sufficiently to gain a voice in its manage- 
ment, and reduce rate cutting, the sign 
of competition; then, if their resources 
are equal to it, a power that cannot be 
obstructed from within the company. 
Finally, they secure absolute authority 
over many thousand miles of road, serving 
a complete section, as the Northwest or 
the Southwest. The different securities 
that they have bought they sell, at a 
margin of profit, to a corporation that 
takes them in exchange for its own shares. 
The holding company issues stock, repre 
senting in its quotation a value based 
on the average of all of the securities 
that are constituent. The list includes 
those that have been regarded as specula- 
tive and others that have been classed as 
investment issues. In the arrangement 
that is established there is uniformity of 
value where formerly there was consid- 
erable irregularity. Thus it becomes 
easier for those who have the bulk of the 
railroad securities of the country in their 
possession to distribute what part of it 
they do not need, over and above the pro- 
portion necessary for control, by means 
of one stock representing all than to sell 
many of various grades. «There is also 
the possibility to be considered, perhaps 
not very seriously just now, but always 
legitimately, that agitation for govern- 
ment ownership of railroads will some 
day claim attention. 

The securities company has an impor- 
tant relation to the future of the market, 
not as a guide to the course of prices, 
but as a regulator of the business trans- 
acted on the Stock Exchange. The North- 
ern Securities Company, for illustration, 
embraces the Northern Pacific and indi- 
rectly governs the Burlington. A _ few 
years ago the shares of both roads were 
exceedingly popular with what Wall 
Street calls the “trading element,” and 
quite volatile. The United States Steel 
Corporation, a financial and not an op- 


erating concern, took over stocks that 
were so sensitive to manipulation that 


they periodically muddled the entire mar- 
ket. Now Steel, common and preferred, 
are the staid substitutes for sixteen 
shares that were listed and daily conspic- 
uous in the industrial group. ‘The se- 
curity company disposes of many oppor- 
tunities for speculation, and tends to 
create a greater amount of investment 
business. If eventually, as is predicted, 
nine-tenths of the important railroad com- 
panies of the United States are identified 
with some one of the half-dozen groups in- 
cluded within that number of security- 
holding corporations, there will be a de- 
cided contraction in the amount of deal- 
ings in the railroad stock list. Indus- 
trial companies and new issues of differ- 
ent kinds may supply the deficiency. 

If the courts sustain the Northern Se- 
curities Company, and it is believed that 
they will, the creation of stockholding 
corporations, with powers similar to those 
of the Hill property, is anticipated. One 
of the first of them, according to report, 
will gather together the roads in the 
huge Vanderbilt system of nearly 11,000 
miles. This system ultimately will be 
much extended by the partial absorption 
of the anthracite-coal roads, of which the 
Reading is the representative. There is 
believed to be a thorough understanding 
between the New York Central and Penn- 
sylvania railroad authorities, by which 
the dictates of the former are to prevail 
in the hard-coal trade, and those of the 
latter in the bituminous coal-mining and 
transporting matters. The Pennsylvania 
system includes 17,107 miles and four in- 
dependent and powerful roads. The main 
north and south lines embrace approxi- 
mately 17,000 miles. It has been con- 
vincingly stated at different times that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad would always 
assume a sort of guardianship over the 
Southern lines in case they were brought 
under a common management. The other 
systems that are reckoned on to share be- 
tween them the business west of the 
Mississippi are the Gould Southwestern 
and Middle West lines, the latter includ- 
ing the recently acquired Colorado roads, 
in all, 8000 miles, the Harriman system 
with 15,000 miles, and the Northern Se- 
curities group with 18,500 miles. Such 
important unattached roads as the St. 
Paul, Chicago and Northwestern, Atchi- 
son, Rock Island, with its Mexican con- 
nections, and the Greater St. Louis and 
San Francisco, are regarded as future can- 
didates for admission to that group with 
which they have related interests. 


_o—— 


An Important Volume 
lL the reports of the booksellers, both 


in this country and England, may be 

relied on, Basil King’s novel, Let Not 
Man Put Asunder, bids fair soon to as- 
sume the position which it merits among 
the most important of the season’s books. 
The London Spectator, always conserva- 
tive in its opinions, recently gave the story 
a long and_ enthusiastically favorable 
review, and its brilliancy and power have 
been generally recognized by our critics. 
Let Not Man Put Asunder is a study of 
society of to-day. The plot hinges on some 





| phases of the divorce problem. 
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The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society 
Of the United States 


Forty-second Annual Statement, for the Year Ending December 31, 1901. 



















ASSETS. INCOME. 
Bonds and Mortgages............ $60,755,929.94 | Premium Receipts................ $48,712,002.67 
Real Estate in New York, includ- bterent, Tete, CIC... ..0 545045055 15,662,603.27 
ing the Equitable Building.......... Cele CT lt Cll eee eo 





In Teer ee ST, 605. 
United States, State, Citv, and Rail- ics $64,374,005-94 


road Bonds and_ other investments 











(market value over cost, $16,937,594.00). . 176,032,549.00 DISBURSEMENTS. 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks PE SD intl dpesanncuunes $15,564,651.21 
(market value, $22,299,955.00)......... 17,735,800.00 a 
a? oem Endowments and deferred dividend 
Pe SNE 6 oe wiha came dicaenites 10,539,551.83 ie Relenee Ee ih PRC OE RE I 5,653,934-67 
Real Estate outside of New York, WII 3 8 ce Soe ori ean 686,250.12 
including 12 office buildings.......... 15,427, 312.39 " 
, : Surrecder Values .- 22... ..5.«. 2,067,265.85 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com- ) 
panies at interest.................... 20, 305,308.50 | Dividends to Policy-holders........ 3,742,519.57 
Balance due from agents.......... 566,411.50 | Paid Policy-holders...... ..$27,714,621.42 
Interest and Rents. Commissions, advertising, postage, P 
(Due, $82,118.74. Accrued, $356,186.72). . 438, 305. 46 eae apnoea tigiar anime niwa ari 6,012, 387.43 
Premiums due and in process of 8 All other disbursements ......... 5,145,993: 16 
DON heer cas ec hea eam ere 5 47,957.00 Sink Fund. 
> . , : Reduction of book values of Bonds pur- 

Deferred Premiums............... 2,524,815.00 a <3 318, 157.00 
SeRal Beets. .3666cscs . -$331,039,720.34 | Disbursements.............$39,191,159.01 
We hereby certify to the correctness of the above statement. 

FRANCIS W. JACKSON, Auditor. H. R. COURSEN, Assistant Auditor. A. W. MAINE, Associate Auditor. 


























LIABILITIES. ASSURANCE. 
Assurance Fund (or Reserve).... $256,007,493.00 7 : ; 
re i INSTALMENT POLICIES STATED AT THEIR COMMUTED VALUES. 
All other Liabilities.............. 3,903, 185. 28 beisiahiaeiditine is 6 
Total Liabilities......... Seco orasyean | OUSmuting Heontence hr, 07am 7eeee 
eee rr ee rere $71,129,042.06 | New Assurance........ . $245,912,087.00 





We hereby certify to the correctness of the above statement. The Reserve as per the independent valuation of the N. Y. Insurance 
Department, is $255,409,738.00. [or Superintendent’s certificate see Detailed Statement. 


J. G. VAN CISE, Actuary. R. G. HANN, Assistant Actuary. 





We have examined the accounts and Assets of the Society, and certify to the correctness of the foregoing statement. 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, V. P. SNYDER, C. LEDYARD BLAIR, C. B. ALEXANDER, GEO. H. SQUIRE, 
Special Committee of the Board: of Directors. 





JAMES W. ALEXANDER, President. JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-President. 
GAGE FE. TARBELL, Second Vice-Pres. GEORGE T. WILSON, Third Vice-Pres. WILLIAM H. MCINTYRE, Fourth Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. THOMAS D. JORDAN, Comptroller. SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, Treasurer. 
JAMES B. LORING, Registrar. EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., and EDWARD CURTIS, M. D., Medical Directors. 
DIRECTORS. 
J. W. ALEXANDER, JAMES H. HYDE, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, JOHN A. STEWART, LEVI P. MORTON, JACOB H. SCHIFF, E.H. HARRIMAN, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, A. J. CASSATT, WM. A. TOWER, JAMES J. HILL, ALFRED G. VANDERBILT, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, ROBT. T. LINCOLN, D. O. MILLS, CHAS. S. SMITH, T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, = J. J. ASTOR, GEO. J. GOULD, HENRY C. FRICK, AUGUST BELMONT, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, GAGE E. TARBELL, GEO. T. WILSON, WM. ALEXANDER, SiR WM.C. VAN HORNE, 
GEO. H. SQUIRE, MARVIN HUGHITT, T. DEWITT CUYLER, JOHN J. McCOOK, THOMAS T. ECKERT, 
THOMAS D. JORDAN, WM. H. McINTYRE, E. W. LAMBERT, H. C. HAARSTICK, C. LEDYARD BLAIR, 
C. B. ALEXANDER, M. HARTLEY DODGE, H.M. ALEXANDER, DAVID H. MOFFAT, WM. H. BALDWIN, Jr. 
V. P. SNYDER. BRAYTON IVES, J. F. DE NAVARRO, SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, THOMAS S. YOUNG, 
SAMUEL M. INMAN, ALANSON TRASK, M. E. INGALLS, JOHN SLOANE JOSEPH T. LOW. 


N. B.—FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS SEE DETAILED STATEMENT. 




















